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ELEGANT NEW PIANOS. 


Many persons are not aware that such an extensive assortment of PIPANO FORTES 
is kept for sale in the city of Richmond, as may be seen at the subscriber's ware- 
rooms, at 139 Main Street. 

They will see not merely two, three, or a half dozen, but from TWENTY TO THIRTY of the 
very best in instruments to select from—consisting of all the favorite styles, admired and purchased 
wpe of judgment and taste. 

he subscriber has been concerned in the sale of over ONE THOUSAND PIANO FORTES, 
and testimonials to their superior excellence from eminent individuals in the musical world, re- 
marks of the Pressjin their favor and expressions of complete satisfaction from those who have 
bought and tried them, can be shown. But their character is established, and it would be impos- 
sible for any one to purchase a bad or iadifferent Piano of the subscriber. They are warranted 
in every sense of the word. Should they not prove good they will be taken back or exchanged. 
oe, they will be sold upon as good terms, as can be obtained at any respectable establishment 

orth. 

Persons at a distance ordering Pianos of the subscriber, may have their orders as faithfully exe- 
cuted as when personally present, and the instruments packed securely to go by any conveyance 
without injury. 


ke Old Pianos taken in exchange. Pianos tuned and repaired. 


JAMES WOODHOUSE & Co., 


(Late Nash & Woodhouse,) Booksellers, Richmond, Virginia. 











iit FREIGHT FOR NEW YORK, 


BOSTON, PROVIDENCE, PORTLAND, NEWARK, NEW HAVEN, CHARLES- 
TON, MOBILE, NEW ORLEANS, Sr. LOUIS, GALVESTON, SAN FRANCIS- 
CO, Erc., Exc. 


Per Steamship JAMESTOWN, to and via New York. 


Can be shipped every MONDAY and TUESDAY by the United States Mail Steam- 
ship JAMESTOWN , Captain Parrisu. 

The agents at New York, Messrs. LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, will forward goods 
by this line to all of the above-mentioned places free of Commission, and at the low- 
est rates of Freight. 

Large and commodious sheds have been erected on the Wharf in New York, 
where goods are entirely protected from injury and other defacements, and every 
care iad sttediion is bestowed in forwarding goods for transhipment. 

Merchants shipping by this Steamship can always calculate to an hour on the 
arrival of their mes 

The “Jamestown” leaves New York every Saturday afternoon on her return 
to Richmond. For freight, apply to 


Jan1 LUDLAM & WATSON. 








WILLIAM 8S. WOOD, 
No. 6, Main Street, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


TIN-WARHE, &C., 


Keeps constantly on hand a superior and 
general assortment 0 


STOV Es. 


Orders from either town or country for 





Tin-Work, such as Roofing, Guttering, &c., promptly attended to. 
January, 1856. 











SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 





RICHMOND, JANUARY 1856. 





AFRICA IN AMERICA. 


A problem: America in Africa; its solu- 
tion in part. Remarkable series of 
events leading to the formation of the 
Colonization Society. Extraordinary 
concurrence of politicians of all parties 
and christians of all creeds. Apparent 
instances of Providential intervention. 
Injudicious defences of Slavery: the 
true ‘ground upon which to rest our pe- 
culiar institution. The Colonization 
Society a true exponent of public senti- 
ment, and a response to repeated de- 
mands of the General Assembly. Colo- 
nization and Abolition antagonistic : 
Colonization a safety-valve to the ship 
of State; Abolition the bursting of the 
boiler. Colonization stamped with the 
broad seal of the Commonwealth by ten 
General Assemblies in the course of fif- 
ty years; and sustained by the authori- 
ty of Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Mar- 
shall, and nearly all the governors of 
the State, and by a greater number of 
eminent Virginians than ever concurred 
in favor of any other measure of State 
policy. 

In the year 1607 three English ships 
were driven by stress of weather into the 
capes of Virginia; and, having ascended 
the James River, effected the first perma- 
nent settlement of the white race upon 
the North American continent. In the 
year 1620, a Dutch man-of-war ascended 
the same river, and landed at the same 


place twenty African slaves. And now 
for the first time, the white man, the 
black man, and the red man stood face to 
face, and gazed upon each other in the 
New World. 

. From that moment these three races 
started upon a new career, which is now 
in the process of development before our 
eyes, and which is destined, in our hum- 
ble judgment, to fulfil upon a large scale 
that remarkable prophecy uttered thous- 
ands of years before by the Patriarch 
Noah, when, standing upon the mount of 
inspiration, and looking down the course 
of future time, he proclaimed: “ God 
shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell 
in the tents of Shem, and Canaan shall 
be his servant,” 

The contemplation of the career upon 
which these three races started at that 
eventful moment will teach us some inter- 
esting and instructive lessons. There was 
the white man, the type of Christian civ- 
ilization. He began immediately to in- 
crease in the most rapid and wonderful 
manner, Ina very few years, he pene- 
trated every river that opened its mouth 
into the Atlantic Ocean; he ascended 
every hill, passed every mountain, pour- 
ed along the valleys, and spread over the 
continent. But not only has he subdued 
the wilderness, and made those vast soli- 
tudes, hitherto unbroken save by the war- 
whoop of the Indian and the scream of 
the eagle, vocal with the hum of industry 
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2 Africa in America. 


and the songs of christian praise ; but he 
has accomplished a revolution which has 
no parallel in the annals of the world; 
and laid the foundation of governments 
which have no model upon the face of the 
globe. The kings of the old world are 
looking with awe and disquietude upon 
this ‘new Rome rising in the West; the 
foreshadows of whose greatness yet to be 
are extending darkly and heavily over 
their dominions, and obscuring the lustre 
of their thrones.” 

Where are the other parties to this in- 
teresting meeting? The red man has re- 
tired before the rising tide of white pop- 
ulation ; receding from the Blue Ridge 

o the Alleghany, from the Alleghany to 
the Mississippi; and disappearing from 
each in quick succession, like snow be- 
fore the sun. He may linger for a few 
years on our western horizon, but is des- 
tined ere long to make his “ ocean grave 
‘with the setting sun.” His history is an 
instructive instance of the effect of leav- 
ing an inferior in contact with a superior 
race, and in the enjoyment of its own 
‘wild liberty. Had the African been left 
like the Indian, in his native freedom, his 
would have been the fate of the Indian.* 
But in the mysterious Providence of God, 
the African was “ bound to the car of the 
Anglo-American,” who has borne him 
along with him in his upward career, pro- 
tecting his weakness and providing for 
his wants. Accordingly, he has grown 
‘with our growth and strengthened with 
our strength, until he is numbered by 
tuillions instead of scores; and if the ac- 
cession by immigration had not been ar- 
rested, the black might have surpassed 


the white population. In the meantime, 


the black man has been trained in the 
habits, manners and arts of civilized life, 
been taught the christian religion, and 
been gradually rising in the intellectual 
and moral order, until he is far above his 
race in their native seats. In these facts 
we see traces of the designs of an all- 
wise Providence, in permitting the black 
man to be brought here and subjected to 
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the discipline of slavery tempered by 
christianity, and regulated by law. Veri- 
ly, if there had been no other end of such 
a procedure, this “ seeming sharp Provi- 
dence of God would have been highly 
justified.” But as we proceed, we shall 
see new and more beautiful instances of 
design as the history of the race is evol- 
ved under the Providence of God. 

No sooner had we taken our place as 
an independent power among the nations, 
and begun to legislate for ourselves, than 
anew phenomenon attracted the atten- 
tion of our legislators; viz: the class of 
free colored people. The thirteen colo- 
nies which adopted the Declaration of In- 
dependence were slaveholders: When 
these colonies became States, they reserv- 
ed their sovereign power over the ques- 
tion of slavery. In the exercise of that 
sovereignty, seven of the original thirteen 
in process of time emancipated their 
slaves. Many individuals in the South- 
ern States emancipated a still larger num- 
ber. This anomalous class soon attracted 
the public attention. Mr. Jefferson pre- 
pared a comprehensive plan of coloniza- 
tion in 1776; but nothing definite was 
done, probably because when the report 
of the committee of revision was acted 
upon, Jefferson, its chairman, was in 
France, and Pendleton and Wythe, two 
of its members, were on the bench. In 
after years, the subject was repeatedly 
discussed in the legislature, and became 
a matter of grave consultation and cor- 
respondence between the President of the 
United States (Jefferson) and Page and 
Monroe, governors of Virginia. The 
General Assembly, in 1800, 1802 and 
1805, passed resolutions upon the subject; 
and opinions were interchanged between 
the President of the United States, the 
governors of Virginia, and the General 
Assembly, as to the comparative advan- 
tages of our South-western frontier, of the 
West Indies, and of Africa, as a site for 
the proposed Asylum for free negroes. 
Our difficulties with foreign powers now 
supervened, and arrested these interest- 





*In the Northern States the free negroes are declining in numbers, notwithstanding the acces- 
- sion to them of fugitive slaves. The heaviest abatement has been in the last twenty years, the pe- 
riod of the most strenuous efforts of the Abolitionists. 
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ing proceedings. Mr. Jefferson, howev- 
er, continued to agitate the subject from 
his retirement at Monticello; saying, in 
1811: “I have long made up my mind, 
and have no hesitation in saying, that I 
have ever thought this the most desirable 
measure that could be adopted for draw- 
ing off this part of our population; most 
advantageous for them as well as for us. 
Going from a country possessing all the 
useful arts, they might be the means of 
transplanting them among the inhabitants 
of Africa; and would thus carry back to 
the country of their origin the seeds of 
civilization; which might render their so- 
journ here a blessing in the end to that 
country.” 

So soon as the country was again at 
peace, the public mind reverted with re- 
newed interest to the subject of coloniza- 
tion; and in December 1816, the General 
Assembly passed the following resolutions 
by a majority of 137 out of 146 votes in 
the House of Delegates ; and with but one 
dissenting voice in the Senate: 


““Whereas, the General Assembly of 
Virginia has repeatedly sought to obtain 
an asylum beyond the limits of the Uni- 
ted States for such persons of color as 
have been or may be emancipated under 
the laws of this Commonwealth, but have 
hitherto found all their efforts frustrated, 
either by the disturbed state of other na- 
tions, or by domestic causes equally un- 
propitious; they now avail themselves of 
a period when peace has healed the 
wounds of humanity, and the principal 
nations of Europe have agreed with the 
United States in abolishing the slave 
trade (a traffic which this Commonwealth, 
both before and after the revolution, sed- 
ulously sought to extirpate,) to renew this 
effort: therefore 

Resolved, That the executive be reques- 
ted to correspond with the President of 
the United States, for the purpose of ob- 
taining a territory on the coast of Africa, 
or at some other place not within any of 
the States or Territories of the United 
States, to serve for an asylum of such 
persons of color as are now free and de- 
sire the same; and for those who may be 
hereafter emancipated within this Com- 
monwealth: and that the Senators and 
Representatives of this State in the Con- 
gress of the United States be requested 
to exert their best efforts to aid in the at- 
tainment of that object.” 
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These resolutions, which are substan- 
tially a copy of those of 1802 and 1805, 
contain the whole idea of the Coloniza- 
tion Society, as now embodied. But 
something more than mere political ex- 
pediency, or even motives of humanity, 
was necessary for the realization of this 
idea. Grand epochs in the history of 
man’s amelioration are signalized by 
higher motives than those which dictate 
mere human policies. Christianity is the 
mainspring of that intricate mechanism 
which is bearing the earth along from its 
wintry and torpid position, and bringing 
it under the influence of serener heavens 
and an awakening Spring. It was not 
until the spirit of God breathed the 
breath of life into the speculation of the 
politician that it became an organized 
and living body in the form of the “Col- 
onization Society.” Let us look back for 
a moment, and see how this new element 
entered into the combination, and secur- 
ed that indispensable condition of suc- 


cess, the co-operation of christians and 


politicians to the same end. 


The conversion of Central Africa to 
christianity had long been an insoluble 
problem to the christian church. The 
“Sun of Righteousness,” in making his 
sun-like circuit of the earth, had visited 
other lands, and even illumined the fron- 
tiers of Africa; but not a ray had pen- 
etrated the land of the Black man. Ethi- 
opia was still the “Niobe of Nations, 
childless and crownless in her voiceless 
woe.” In response to her mute appeal, 
missionaries, Catholic and Protestant, 
casting behind them “ all countryships, 
and all the sweet charities of Home,” 
went forth, for two centuries, with the 
heroic purpose of planting the “ ensigns 
of the Gospel” within this intrenched 
camp of Satan, The result was a per- 
fect failure ; and the bones of a noble ar- 
my of martyrs bleached their burning 
sands. To human view, the land seemed 
doomed; but not to the eye of faith, 
which saw, through these frowning Prov- 
idences, ‘‘ Ethiopia [in the language of 
the Prophet] stretching out her hands 
unto God.” Many christian hearts were 
still anxiously revolving the problem ; 
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and to them the happy thought was sug- 
gested (as we believe, by the spirit of 
God,) of returning to the land of their 
fathers christianized Africans bearing the 
ark of God, and all the institutions of 
christian civilization. Happily, there was 
a class of these persons (the free negroes) 
to whose going no objection could be op- 
posed. Indeed, all interests, social and 
political, conspired to favor the sugges- 
tion. Thus, politicians and christians 
(each unconscious of what the other was 
doing) started from different stand-points 
and, proceeding upon different times of 
argument, came to the same conclusion 
at the same time.* 

Accordingly, politicians of all parties 
and christians of all creeds assembled in 
the city of Washington soon after the 
passage of the Virginia resolutions, and 
laid the foundation of the Colonization 
Society; burying under its corner-stone 
all party feelings in politics, and all sec- 
tarian jealousies in religion. What but 
the over-ruling Providence of God could 
have produced this conjuncture of cir- 
cumstances and union of minds?t 

It was a happy coincidence, that the 
year of the establishment of the Coloni- 
zation Society was the year of Jas. Mon- 
roe’s accession to the Presidency of the 
United States. We have seen Monroe’s 
active co-operation, while governor of 
Virginia, with Jefferson, then President 
of the United States, in stimulating and 
shaping those acts of the General As- 
sembly of Virginia which led to the for- 
mation of the Colonization Society. We 
shall now see his agency in a higher 
sphere, in executing those laws of Con- 
gress which were perhaps indispensable 
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to the establishment of the Colony itself. 
It was hardly possible for a private so- 
ciety, with small pecuniary resources, 
and working with such rude materials, 
to make a permanent plantation upon a 
distant and barbarous shore.t And it was 
not likely that the government of the 
United States would take the responsibil- 
ity of such a measure, although Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Monroe and Marshall all 
concurred in the opinion of its expedien- 
cy and constitutionality. But that Di- 
vine Providence whose ways are not as 
our ways had (as it seems to our short 
sight) laid far back in the legislation of 
Congress a train of causes whose effects 
made it the interest of our General Gov- 
ernment to co-operate with the Coloniza- 
tion Society. The act of Congress pro- 
hibiting the foreign slave trade after 1808 
contained a provision placing Africans 
recaptured by our Navy at the disposition 
of the legislature of any State within 
whose territory they might be landed. 
Under this provision, the legislatures of 
several States sold a number of recap- 
tured Africans into slavery. In 1819, 
two delegates from Virginia, Messrs. 
Mercer and Floyd, reported a bill repeal- 
ing those provisions which enabled a 
State to defeat the intention of Congress 
in prohibiting the slave trade. The law 
of 1819 committed all recaptured Afri- 
cans to the custody of the marshals of 
the United States until they could be re. 
stored to their own country. It also au- 
thorized the President of the United 
States to appoint agents upon the coast 
of Africa, to receive these Africans; and 
appropriated $100,000 to carry its provi- 
sions into effect.{ The legislation of 





* The proceedings of the General Assembly of Virginia up to 1816 had been in secret session. 
Dr. Hopkins conceived the idea of substituting negroes for white misssionaries to Africa in 1789. 

t Among the persons most active in the measures leading to the formation of the Society were 
Rev. Dr. Findley of New Jersey, Bishop Meade of Virginia, and Messrs. Key and Caldwell of the 
District of Columbia. Henry Clay presided at the meeting on the 21st of December; and address- 
es were delivered by him and John Randolph of Roanoke. Judge Washington was made Presi- 
dent; and among the vice-presidents were Clay, Crawford, Andrew Jackson, Bishop Meade and 


John Tyler of Virginia. 


t The Society had borrowed money to pay the expenses of Mills and Burgess in searching for a 
site for the colony. Gen. Mercer in Baltimore, and Bishop Meade in Virginia, raised more_than 
$10,000 to replace this sum, 


{For the details of these events, see 2nd chap. of the Virginian History of African Colonization. 
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Congress having thus devolved upon the 
government of the United States a ne- 
cessity for providing an asylum for re- 
captured Africans, it became the interest 
of the General Government to co-operate 
with the Colonization Society, whose be- 
nevolent designs were just ripe for exe- 
eution. We cannot tell how it strikes 
others, but for ourselves, we recognize 
with reverence in these proceedings what 
seem to us unmistakeable indications of 
a Divine Providence presiding over, and 
‘shaping the ends” of individuals and of 
nations. 

The beneficent interpretation of this 
law of Congress by Mr. Monroe, and the 
kind offices of Capts. Wadsworth, Stock- 
ton and Spence, of the Navy, acting un- 
der his orders, enabled the Society to 
overcome the formidable obstacles to the 
successful plantation of the colony at 
Cape Mesurado. It was in acknowledg- 
ment of these services that the capital of 
the infant settlement was called Monro- 
via. 

In 1820 (just two hundred years after 
the landing of the blacks at Jamestown, ) 
the Elizabeth sailed for the coast of Af- 
rica, with eighty-three emigrants and a 
few white men, who had volunteered to 
be pioneers in this doubtful and perilous 
experiment. We will not stop to recite the 
affecting story of their adventures, which 
in many incidents were strangely like 
those of the first settlers of Virginia. 
The time may come when their heroism 
may be fitly commemorated by the muse 
of History. 


Altho’ no sculptured form should deck the 
place, 

Or marble monuments those ashes grace, 

Still, for the deeds of worth which they have 
done, 

Shall flowers unfading flourish on their tomb.* 


Only one-third of a century has elapsed 
since the little company of free negroes 
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pitched their tents in the African wilder- 
ness, and the result is the Republic of 
Liberia, whose independence has been 
acknowledged by most of the leading na- 
tions in the world. Colonizationists have 
been charged with painting too flattering 
portraits of this young republic. We 
admit that this has sometimes been done. 
Exaggeration is the child of enthusiasm, 
as enthusiasm is generally the parent of 
novel and bold enterprises. But if the 
friends of Liberia have extenuated her 
failings, her enemies have “set down 
much in malice.” If our pictures are 
sometimes overwrought, theirs are often 
caricatures. If we are enthusiasts, they 
are fanatics, if fanaticism be, according 
to a great philosopher, ‘‘enthusiasm in- 
flamed by hatred.”+ Butif we set aside 
the prejudiced witnesses on either side, 
and take only the disinterested testimo- 
ny of our naval officers, we shall find ev- 
idence enough to at least encourage a 
rational hope that our experiment will 
succeed. Commodores Stockton, Perry, 
Cooper, Lavallette, Read, Mayo, Grego- 
ry, and we believe every officer who has 
commanded a squadron upon the coast of 
Africa; with Commanders Marston, 
Lynch, Foote, Rudd, and many other 
subordinate officers, unite in bearing 
witness to the general contentment, com- 
fort, and spirit of improvement which 
reign in Liberia, justifying, in their opin- 
ion, the confident expectation that the 
settlement will endure, and furnish a 
happy home for all of our colored people 
who may seek an asylum there. 


But whatever conflicting opinions may 
be entertained upon this subject, the fol- 
lowing facts are undeniable: there exists 
upon the coast of Africa a Republic of 
Sree blacks from the United States, orga- 
nized after the American model. They 
live under a constitution recognizing the 
proneiples of civil and religious liberty, 





* Gurley’s Life of Ashmunis, a noble and eloquent tribute to these humble but heroic pioneers. 
t The hatred of an Abolitionist is never so intense as when a colonizationist is the object of it. 


t All who desire full information upon this point should take the trouble to read the letters of 
these officers, Gurley’s Report to the State Department, Lynch and Pinney’s Observations, and 
Lugenbeel’s Sketches of the Climate, Diseases, Geography, Productions, and general condition of 


Liberia. 
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which lie at the base of our own institu- 
tions, and which are not enjoyed by any 
other people under the sun. They have 
a President, who is elected every two 
years; and senators and representatives, 
who are elected annually. These elec- 
tions have been for many years conduct- 
ed with order and according to law. The 
annual messages of the President com- 
pare favorably with similar documents 
from the governors of our States, and 
breathe a more enlarged and elevated 
tone of morals and statesmanship than 
many of the latter documents. They 
have courts of justice, in which the laws 
are administered with dignity and intel- 
ligence. They have printing presses and 
newspapers; high schools and common 
schools; and many churches, which are 
vocal every Sunday with the sound of the 
gospel, and with songs of praise. They 
have driven the slave trade from five hun- 
dred miles of the coast; thus accomplish- 
ing with the Dove of Peace what the 
Lion of Great Britain and the Eagle of 
America, floating at the mastheads of 
proud squadrons, have failed to achieve.* 
They have extended their jurisdiction 
over a hundred thousand natives, who 
have renounced many of their savage 
customs, and are being gradually trained 
in the arts of civilization. 

They have advanced the base of our 
missionary operations across the Atlan- 
tic; and make the centre of African 
missions coincide with what was late- 
ly the centre of African barbarism. They 
have provided an asylum for the exile, a 
home for the homeless, and a nursery of 
indigenous missionaries, who can live in 
a clime fatal to the white man. 

When we compare the feeble instru- 
ments by which these results have been 
wrought, and the short time in which 
they have been working, with the im- 
mense expenditures of “civilization and. 
missionary societies” for two hundred 
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years before the founding of Liberia, it 
seems little less than a miracle, and looks 
like one of those instances in which the 
great Disposer of events chooses the 
weak and foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise and mighty. 

In this view of it, African colonization 
is a great Christian mission, which has 
the fervent prayers of christians of all 
creeds in Virginia, and it is annually 
commended with unanimous voices by 
Methodist Conferences, Baptist Associa- 
tions, Presbyterian Synods, and Episco- 
pal Conventions; who look upon it as 
“‘God’s plan” for the regeneration of Af- 
rica.{ 

But while this is the great leading end 
of the Colonization Society, the fact which 
vitalizes it, it carries in its train many 
other benign results which enlist in its 
support the Philosopher, the Philanthro- 
pist, and the Politician. The Philoso- 
pher regards it as an interesting experi- 
ment to test the capacity of the negro for 
self-government. He sees that the Afri- 
can under the discipline of slavery has 
risen far above the stature of his ances- 
tors in their native land; and he knows 
that man in a state of conscious inferi- 
ority cannot unfold his powers any more 
than a plant in the dark or under the 
shade. He must, in the language of Mr. 
Webster, come out. He must feel his 
equality. He must enjoy the shining 
sun in the heavens as much as those 
around him, before he feels that he is in 
all respects a man. The Philosopher 
thinks that in Liberia the negro has a 
favorable theatre for the full trial of the 
experiment; and he watches with anxie- 
ty the solution of the problem. 

The Philanthrepist-sees-in Virginia 
fifty thousand human beings (the free 
negroes) in a state of physical, mental, 
social and moral degradation in melan- 
choly contrast with other classes of our 
people. They are nominally free, but 





*It is universally admitted that the slave trade has been banished from the whole Liberian coast. 


t One native has been already a representative in the Assembly; and the kings and head men 


are sending their children to school. 


t That these great bodies of christians are all of one min‘ upon this subject is one of the most 
remarkable facts in our history. 
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enjoy none of the privileges of freedom 
but the license of doing nothing. ‘Plac- 
ed beneath the white man, on the one 
hand, and nominally above the slave, on 
the other; in contact with both, but in 
union with neither; they cannot be 
reached by the strong motives which im- 
pel either class to exertion and honest 
courses. All of the most lucrative and 
honorable pursuits of life are closed 
against them. They feel none of those 
nobler sentiments of our common nature 
which bid us, even in servitude, to cling 
with grateful reverence and affection to 
our benefactors and superiors. They do 
not even feel that salutary fear of im- 
pending punishment which, while it does 
not in itself morally elevate the slave, at 
least keeps him from idleness, and urges 
him to honest and orderly habits. 
Crushed by the combined agencies of su- 
perior capital and intelligence and the 
competing power of organized slave la- 
bor, itself wielded by intelligence and 
aided by capital; crowded out of the 
humbler occupations of life; with noth- 
ing of liberty but its name, and all of 
slavery but its blessings; with no coun- 
try of his own, a social outcast and a po- 
litical outlaw ; the free negro, conscious 
of the irredeemable degradation of his 
lot, grows reckless of a future from 
which he has nothing to hope or fear, be- 
comes discontented in his feelings, dis- 
honest in his habits, and desperate in his 
crimes. Under these circumstances, they 
fill our jails with prisoners, our courts 
with criminals, and our penitentiary with 
convicts,”’* 

We are so organized by our Creator, 
that, unless our moral sense is perverted 
by sophistical reasoning, we cannot but 
feel a compassion for our unfortunate 
fellow-creatures ; especially when they 
lie in the dust at our feet, and are com- 
pletely subject to our power. The sym- 
pathies which spring up spontaneously 
in our bosoms at the sight of such ob- 
jects, and prompt us to extend our hands 
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for their relief, are honorable to the hu- 
man heart, however they may be some- 
times brought into contempt by sickly 
sentimentalists, who do homage to this 
virtue by canting about what they do not 
feel. There are thousands of men in 
Virginia, worthy of all respect and hon- 
or, who have for half a century been re- 
volving this problem of the destiny of 
this daily blackening mass of free ne- 
groes in our State. The result has been 
the suggestion of several schemes for 
their and our relief. It has been propos- 
ed to reduce them to slavery, as the most 
humane expedient. A proposition 80 
opposed to the genius of our institutions 
and to the spirit of the age, is not likely 
to be seriously entertained by the legis- 
lature of Virginia, as indeed it could not 
be justified upon any recognized moral 
or American political principle, and ¢ 

be vindicated only by the “‘tyrant’s plea’”’ 
of absolute necessity, a contingency 
which has certainly not yet arisen. Shall 
we amalgamate with them? All the in- 
stincts of our nature repel the sugges- 
tion. Between us and them “there is 
great gulf fixed.” Until the Ethiopian 
can change his skin, no human power 
can ever bridge that gulf so that we can 
stand upon the same social and politica 
platform. No: the white man and the 
free negro— 


Stand and frown upon each other, 

Like cliffs that have been rent asunder, 
And neither heat nor frost nor thunder 
Shall ever do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been. 


Another alternative is, to colonize them 
by force in the Northern States, As a 
measure of retaliation, this would be a 
just’ judgment upon the insane Aboli- 
tionists. But even if the scheme were 
practicable, we have no right to sport 
with these helpless creatures by making 
them the ministers of our vengeance. 
But the project is impracticable; for the 
subtle casuists of the North make a re- 





* From 1800 to 1829, crimes among the free blacks were more than three times as many as 


among the whites; and four and a half times more numerous than among the slaves. From 1829 . 
to the present time, the proportion has regularly increased. See Penitentiary reports, as quoted 


in Mr. Howard’s n.emorial. 
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fined distinction between free negroes 
and fugitive slaves. The latter, coming 
to them upon “underground railroads,” 
they welcome with open arms; while the 
former, coming in open day, are repelled 
with indignation and contempt.* Again, 
as a matter of policy, nothing could be 
more inexpedient than such a disposition 
of our free negroes; who would become 
correspondents of their friends here, ex- 
citing among them a spirit of discontent 
and insubordination; and facilitating the 
escape of fugitives. And then, every ex- 
ile would add fuel to the flames already 
raging so fiercely in the North, and 
threatening with parricidal wickedness, 
to set fire to and consume the great tem- 
ple of “American liberty.” In confir- 
mation of this view, we may adduce the 
authority of the governor elect of Virgi- 
nia; who said in his late letter to Dr. 
Adams: “looking to the ends of ultimate 
colonization, and the true policy of the 
States at home, I would prohibit by law 
the future emigration of the free colored 
population from our State to the free 
States. Dr. Drake was right in his 
views of our laws driving away the free 
negroes to the free States. It has been 
one of the most baneful causes of Aboli- 
tionism in the North.” 

The question returns, what can be done 
with these miserable creatures? Our 
laws are bearing upon them with more 
and more stringency every year; tending 
to drive them beyond our borders. In 
the same proportion, the legislation of the 
North is shutting the door in their faces; 
and no way of escape remains but the 
‘“‘way of the sea.” Shall we drive them, 
like the herd of swine possessed with 
devils, down “‘the steep,” to be drowned? 
Justice and mercy both protest against the 
needless sacrifice. Shall we not rather 
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avail ourselves of the open door disclosed 
to us by the Colonization Society, and 
use its economical} agency in conveying 
these helpless people across the interve- 
ning waters to the asylum which Provi- 
dence, in apparent anticipation of the 
exigency, has prepared for them in their 
fatherland? 

But it has been said, that it is not an 
act of humanity to send the free blacks 
to so inhospitable a clime. We confess 
that we have had some misgivings upon 
this point, founded upon the distressing 
mortality which has befallen some compa- 
nies of emigrants to Liberia. But farther 
reflection and more accurate information 
have dissipated our doubts. Tropical 
Africa is the cradle of the negro race; 
and nothing seems to us more improba- 
ble than that the original seat of a peo- 
ple is not a fit habitation for them. But 
the conclusion is not warranted by the 
facts in the case. The mortality in ques- 
tion can, in nearly every instance, be 
distinctly traced to the inadequacy of the 
provision made for their comfort, or to 
the indiscretion of the emigrants, in 
rashly exposing themselves, during their 
acclimation, to the sun by day and the 
dews by night. These are contingencies 
to which emigrants to every new clime 
are liable; and in these cases may some- 
times implicate the proper authorities in 
criminal negligence of the duties confid- 
ed to them. Again, a comparison of the 
colonization of Liberia and of Virginia 
will be most instructive and convincing. 
A single passage from Howison’s History 
of Virginia will suffice: “In 1609, Capt. 
Smith left at Jamestown 490 persons 
with abundant supplies. Indian ambus- 
cades were in every hedge. The settlers 
were afraid to go out for food or recrea- 
tion. Famine with all its horrors was 





* Witness the Black laws of Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, and Delaware; and the Hon. Mr. Sawyer’s 
speech in the House of Representatives, defending his constituents for the expulsion of John Ran- 
dolph’s negroes. A Virginian not long ago purchased a lirge tract of land in Ohio upon which he 
intended to settle 200 slaves, but his design was defeated by these laws. 


t The Colonization Society has sent to Africa about 9,500 emigrants; which, at $50 each, would 
have cost the State $175,000 ; whereas, there has not been drawn from the State treasury by the 
Colonization Society during the whole period of its history, more than $20,000; the remainder hav- 
ing been supplied by donations in this and other States. 
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soon among them, and disease and death 
followed in its train. They ate the skins 
of horses, the bodies of Indians, dogs, 
and vermin. Of 490 persons, 60 only 
survived.” The first two expeditions to 
our shores were overwhelmed at sea. 
The third effected a landing in 1656; and 
in five years was extinct. The fourth was 
successful, after a series of cruel distresses 
whose recital fills the mind with horror. 
If disasters had attended the coloniza- 
tion of Liberia similar to those which oc- 
curred at Jamestown and Plymouth, and 
which have signalized many removals 
from Virginia to our Southern and Wes- 
tern States, our enterprise would have 


been overwhelmed by the curses of those * 


who have no tears to shed over the young, 
the beautiful, and the brave, whose bones 
bleach the prairies of the West and the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Pacific Ocean.* 

But, it is said, that the growth of Li- 
beria and the operation of the Coloniza- 
tion Society are too slow. This objec- 
tion is characteristic of this age, and of 
the American people. We are impatient 
of results that are long incoming. Eve- 
ry thing, now-a-days, that is worthy of 
doing, must be done with the speed of 
lightning and the energy of an earth- 
quake. This is an age of “expresses” 
and electric telegraphs, but noc of mira- 
cles. Time is an indispensable element 
in human progress; and an omen of last- 
ing grandeur and renown. French Rk- 
publics may spring up in a night, like 
enchanted palaces in Arabian tales; but 
America was more than 150 years old be- 
fore she declared her independence. Time 
was, when it was proposed to offer boun- 
ties to quicken immigration to our shores; 
and now, the emigration from the old 
world to the new is such as the world has 
never seen since the first dispersion of 
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mankind. Emigrants are swarming over 
in crowds like the travellers to eternity ; 
‘while those who are left behind seem to 
feel a melancholy restlessness, like a bird 
whose wing is crippled at the season of 
migration; and a voice like that heard 
before the final destruction of Jerusalem 
seems to proclaim in their ears—‘arise! 
let us depart hence!’ ” The present indi- 
cations are, that by the time the resour- 
ces of Liberia shall have been developed, 
and she shall have acquired a capacity 
of assimilating large numbers of our free 
blacks, the pressure upon them from a 
combination of causes will have become 
so intense, that a spontaneous movement 
will take place to Africa, like that of the 
pauper population of Europe to our own 
shores. A million and a half of poor 
Irishmen migrated from Ireland in five ~ 
years. An exodus like this would soon 
carry our 400,000 free blacks to Africa. 
Bat in Virginia, we have to deal with a 
much more practical proposition. The 
average increase per annum of the free 
negroes in Virginia, from 1830 to 1840 
was two hundred and twenty-nine and 
one-fifth ; and from 1840 to 1850, it was 
411 per annum. The cost of transport- 
ing these, at $60 each, would be $24,600. 
But if we deduct from this annual in- 
crease the number of those (amounting in 
1850 to more than 200) who were eman- 
cipated and allowed to remain in the State, 
the remainder would be less than the 
number actually sent to Liberia from 
Virginia in 1854. If, moreover, a judi- 
cious discrimination was made between 
the old and infirm, and the young and 
vigorous; removing the latter, and suf- 
fering the former to spend the barren re- 
mainder of their days among us, it is 
clear, that all our free blacks could be 
soon removed, except a small and com- 
paratively inoffensive remnant. 





* The present writer, who has taken some pains to inform himself, has no hesitation in express- 
ing the opinion that it is not humane to send emigrants indiscriminately to Libegia; and, except in 
case of peculiar fitness, he would not recommend the sending of emigrants who have no means of 
support other than that which the Colonization Soeiety can furnish. 


t Thousands of dollars are annually remitted by the Irish in America to their friends in Ireland, 


to pay for the transportation of the latter to the United States. 


A similar process was begun in 


Liberia ; and will increase. This fact explodes the objection suggested by the expense of coloniz- 


ing our free blacks. 
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But it is said, that colonizationists have 
affinities with Abolitionists. This charge 
we unequivocally and indignantly deny. 
To refute it, it is only necessary to refer 
to the fundamental article in the consti- 
tution of the Society, which declares its 
exclusive design to be the removal of the 
Sree colored people, with their own con- 
sent, to Africa. We challenge the pro- 
duction of a single official act or senti- 
ment of the Virginia Society inconsis- 
tent with this principle. On the contra- 
ry, this Society has taken every fit occa- 
sion of reiterating these principles.* In 
the very heat of the abolition debate in 
1832, in the General Assembly, when so 
many wise men were swept from their 
moorings by the anti-slavery tide, this 
Society met in the Capitol at Richmond, 
and passed unanimously the following 
resolution: ‘‘ Resolved, That we deem it 
expedient at this time to renew our 
pledges strictly to adhere to that original 
feature of our constitution which con- 
fines its operations to the removal of the 
Sree people of color only, with their own 
consent.” Again, it is a significant fact, 
that during this debate, which, in the 
language of the Richmond Enquirer, 
“had broken the seals which had been 
put for fifty years upon the most delicate 
subject of State concernment,” the most 
prominent colonizationists in the House, 
as Broadnax, Gholson, Brown, and others, 
were the leaders on the anti-emancipation 
side. At the same time, Garrison, the 
arch-fiend of Abolitionism, published a 
book in which he maintained and illus- 
trated the following proposition: ‘the 
Colonization Society is the friend of the 
slaveholder, and the apologist of slavery: 
it is the enemy of immediate emancipa- 
tion: it traduces the free colored people, 
and would exile them from their native 
land: it rivets the chains of the slave, 
and quiets the conscience of the slave- 
holder.” In a tract issued by the Ame- 
rican Anti-Slavery Society, it is objected 
to the Colonization Society, that it had 
its origin in Virginia: “that its first 
President was Judge Washington of Vir- 
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ginia: that its managers were owners of 
slaves:” that John Randolph said, “ it 
tended to secure the master’s property in 
slaves:” that Henry Clay said, “I ama 
slaveholder, and consider that kind of 
property as inviolable as anyother:” that 
W.S. Archer said, “it involves no intru- 
sion on property, nor even on prejudice:” 
that Henry A. Wise said, “the original 
principle of the Society was friendship 
to the slaveholder:” that its managers 
say, “we are restrained by the terms of 
our association from making emancipa- 
tion an object: the rights of masters are 
sacred in our eyes; and it would be as 
humane to throw negroes overboard, as 


‘to free them in this country :” that its 


first President, Washington, sold fifty of 
his slaves in New Orleans: that its se- 
cond President, Chas. Carroll, bequeath- 
ed 1,000 slaves at his death: that Hen- 
ry Clay “left his slaves in bondage twen- 
ty-five years, and then to be sent to Li- 
beria:”’ that colonization “retards eman- 
cipation, and enhances the value of 
slaves:” and finally, “that the enemies 
of slavery were the enemies of coloniza- 
tion,” 

The Hon, Henry A. Wise, in 1838, thus 
graphically contrasts the principles of 
Abolition and Colonization: “The Abo- 
lition Society denounces slavery as a sin, 
summons the abstract principles of right 
and justice, and an imaginary law of 
Heaven, to destroy the holiest obligations 
of political right and justice, founded 
upon constitutional compact: appeals to 
prejudices and passions the most danger- 
ous because the most fanatical; influen- 
ces the public mind by threatening to de- 
molish all social relations; arouses reli- 
gious zeal in a crusade against peace and 
order and union: preaches insurrection 
to the slave, and calumniates and curses 
the slaveholder : opposes the colonization 
of the free man of color in a land where 
he may be the fellow of man; and pro- 
poses his amalgamation here, in the land 
of his degradation, with those to whom 
the association is abhorrent and revolting. 
The Colonization Society sacredly regards 





“See “Virginian History of African Colonization,” passim. 
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slavery as a civil institution of the coun- 
try which, upon the principle of the les- 
ser yielding to the greater good, cannot 
be attacked by the law of humanity, and 
must be sustained from reasons of poli- 
cy: defends all the eternal principles of 
right, and religiously promotes the obvi- 
ous decrees of heaven, while it faithfully 
obeys the laws of the State: appeals to 
the reason and enlightened consciences 
of men; and to that peaceful religion 
which ever interposes to ameliorate the 
condition of allmen: hushes discord, and 
by a charm preserves our peace by recon- 
ciling our moral duties with our political 
rights and interests: invokes the love of 
union; teaches obedience of servants : 
inspires the slaveholder with confidence, 
and addresses itself alone to his affec- 
tions: guards his title to his property, 
and its enjoyment; and thus obtains for 
the slave indulgence which the slackened 
cord of confidence yields without fear; in- 
cidentally facilitates voluntary emanci- 
pation by sloughing off the free colored 
people, always in the way of freedom to 
the slave: and is a sword to pierce Aboli- 
tionism. And above all these special 
benefits, its great aim is that which makes 
the grandeur of its cause rise to sublim- 
ity,—to make light shine out of darkness, 
to colonize a nation of freemen in their 
fartherland, out of our kitchens of slaves.” 

Thechargeof abolition affinities against 
the Colonization Society, derives its sem- 
blance of plausibility from the fact that 
some colonizationists have advocated the 
society as a means of ultimately extin- 
guishing the institution, and some sen- 
tences have inadvertently crept into the 
documents of the American Society sug- 
gesting schemes of emancipation. But 
these were private opinions, and not au- 
thorized expositions of the principles of 
the society. To obviate such occurrences 
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in future, the Rev. Mr. Slaughter, one of 
the delegates from Virginia, at the last 
anniversary of the American Society, of- 
fered the following resolutions, which 
were passed with but one dissenting voice 
in a board composed of representatives 
of all the State Societies. ‘“ Whereas, 
the exclusive design of the Colonization 
Society, as declared in its constitution, 
is to remove the free colored people; and 
whereas, in carrying out this principle it 
has been ordered that all suggestions 
and schemes of entancipation shall be 
excluded from the documents of this so- 
ciety : and whereas, it is necessary to the 
consummation of this policy that the 
same principle should be applied to the 
conduct of our public meetings ; there- 
fore, Resolved, That the executive com- 
mittee should have strict regard to this 
principle in all arrangements for our pub- 
lic meetings.” When the State of Vir- 
ginia shall succeed in inducing Congress 
to pass such conservative resolutions, it 
will be time enough fora Virginian to 
cast the first stone at the Colonization 
Society.* 

We respectfully submit, that the fore- 
going facts and reasonings show that the 
chief political objections to the Coloniza- 
tion Society have arisen from a misap- 
prehension of its history and principles, 
and go far to establish the conclusion that 
the “Divinity that shapes our ends” 
has shut us up to this policy as a poli- 
tical and social necessity. They also 
beautifully illustrate the sagacity of the 
framers of our machine of self-govern- 
ment ; who seem to have foreseen all the 
results of its wonderful workings, and 
provided such guards as would best tend 
to give it “ perpetual motion.t 

What a blessing it would be to our 
distracted country, if all the American 
people would adopt the views of Jefferson, 





"It might be added, that the American is not the Virginian Society, and that the latter is no 
more respoasible for the acts of the former, than the State of Virginia is responsible for the acts of 


the Congress of the United States. 


t If any scheme of policy is thoroughly Virginian, it is the scheme of African Colonization. We 
have seen it suggested by Jéfferson ; its nurture by Monroe, Madison and Marshall; by the Gene 
ral Assemblies of 1800, 1802, 1804, 1805 and 1816. If our space sufficed, we would adduce the acts 
of Assembly in 1825 and 1828; of 1833, 1849 and 1853; and cite the commendations of Govs. Tyler, 
McDowell, Gilmer, Floyd, Pleasants, Smith, Johnson and Wise, and of other eminent Virginians. 
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Madison, Monroe and Marshall, and rally 
round the Colonization Society, as the only 
rational and peaceful solution of the vexed 
question of Africa in America. We have 
no hope of extremists on either side ; but 
surely the majority of the American 
people are rational and patriotic men; 
and we would invoke in the name of that 
constellation of great men who illumi- 
nate our records, all who respect them- 
themselves, who respect the rights of 
persons and of property, the rights of the 
States and the union of the States, to 
come together upon this conservative and 
constitutional platform. Abolitionists are 
a one-idea party, demented about an ab- 
straction, without the slightest reference 
to the modifications which every princi- 
ple undergoes in practical and complica- 
ted application. They are compelled to 
admit that abstractions are often wholly 
reversed in practice. You may hear them 
urging that, whilst ‘‘ thou shalt not kill” 
is a true law in morals and religion, yet 
killing may become an imperative duty 
in certain circumstances. ‘“ And yet 
these men seize hold of, the abstraction 
that all men are free and equal, and run 
it like a ploughshare through society ;” 
releasing the wife from the husband, the 
citizen from the sovereign, and the ser- 
vant from the master; until humanity, 
which had been washed in the baptism 
of christianity, shall again wallow in the 
mire of barbarian licentiousness. “ They 
run their fiery abstraction into the leaves 
of the bible; and if it testify not to the 
one idea, it must be burnt like a witch.” 
Again, the ungodly constitutions by which 
slavery is tolerated must be torn down, 
and society be reconstructed upon free 
and socialistic principles. 

Now, to meet and overthrow these mis- 
chievous fallacies, it is not necessary to 
take our position at the opposite extreme. 
We need not deny the unity of the hu- 
man race, and, excluding the negro from 
the pale of the human family, degrade 
him to the level of the monkey, thus 
contradicting the word of God, which 
says that He “ has made of one blood all 
the nations of men, to dwell upon all the 
face of the earth.” Neither is it neces- 
sary to pour contempt upon all abstrac- 
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tions. Truth, justice, God himself, are 
abstractions; and these have their pro- 
per place in the world, and their proper 
functions in moral reasoning. The max- 
im in medio tutissimus ibis applies here, 
The truth, as we apprehend, will be found 
in a brief and perspicuous exposition 
contained in a late letter to ourselves by 
the most profound and comprehensive 
thinker in Virginia. He says: ‘When 
Christ came into the world, it was full of 
kingdoms. That these should be held 
together was indispensable to the exis- 
tence and progress of society. / Society 
cannot advance per saltum; it must ad- 
vance by degrees. So, also, it must be 
improved for the most part by a power 
operating from within. External ameli- 
orations which outrun the internal, do no 
good ;/ witness the South-American re- 
publics, and the history of France. To 
improve society, we must plant the prin- 
ciple of improvement within it, and let 
it leisurely and without violence work 
itself out to the surface; amending last 
of all the municipal arrangements. This 
is the generalrule. Now, Christ came to 
set up a kingdom not of this world. It 
was not of the same class with existing 
kingdoms ; it was not to be their rival 
nor their fellow. It was to be compre- 
hensive of them all; taking possession of 
them, and leaving them all their exter- 


nal features and peculiarities, except as + 


these might be gradually and silently 
modified by its permeating and all-per- 
vading influence. Among these external 
relations, I set down war, the political 
relations of men, domestic slavery, and, 
in a certain sense, divorce. Now, in re- 
gard to these, there is a certain ideal 
state which all would call perfection, and 
which may be realized, perhaps, in the 
Millennial times, and in the meantime 
to be approximated. This state we would 
call absolute right, and it consists in the 
total removal of some of the thingsnamed, 
and the modification of others. To bring 
about this state of things, so far as the 
present time is concerned, was the ob- 
ject of the setting up of Christ’s king- 
dom. And that object will not fail. It 
may tarry, but it will come at last. / But 
how is Christianity to realize in the actual, 
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this beautiful and infinitely desirable 
ideal? It must not precipitate matters ; 
that would prove disastrous. It would 
be like plucking up the tares before the 
proper time. As the defects and abuses 
of society referred to are governmental, 
to assail them directly would be to bring 
the kingdom of Christ in direct collision 
with the kingdom of this world; which 
would be most pernicious several ways. 
Humanly speaking, it would exterminate 
the church of Christ; for men would 
fight against it without restraint of con- 
science ; looking at it as a mere earthly 
interest. Aside from this, the effect upon 
the world itself would be most blinding: 
Christ’s kingdom is not wealth, nor poli- 
tical sagacity, nor military prowess; but 
righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. Above all, it would set aside 
those positive precepts which Christ has 
given in regard to the powers that may 
be over us. In all this, Christianity is 
regarding the expedient. Just as divorce 
was allowed to the Jews, though the true 
idea, the right, in regard to marriage, 
was otherwise; so christianity forbears 
to press things which it hopes to see real- 
ized hereafter in the world, In fixing 
her eye on the right, she maintains a high 
aim, and makes provision for progress : 
in regulating the pursuit of that object 
by the expedient, she has a wise refer- 
ence to the nature of man and the condi- 
tion of the world, as fallen; and takes 
care that the progress shall not be check- 
ed. ight gives an onward motion to the 
car; expediency keeps it from running 
off the track. Each is indispensable in 
its place; neither can be omitted: nor 
can their order and mutual relations be 
interfered with without consequences 
which self-love, benevolence and con- 
science must recoil from. To present the 
subject properly would require much ex- 
planation and expansion; and if I was 
writing to one who could read what I 
have written in a captious spirit, I would 
add many limitations, checks and illus- 
trations.” These are words of wisdom. 


They are like apples of gold in pictures 
of silver. If they could be incorporated 
into the creed of the American people, 
they would explode into air the ultraisms 
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in which our land is so fruitful. _Politi- 
cal, ecclesiastical and socialistic agitators 
would learn the folly of attempting to re- 
alize in the actual of this “‘ day and gen- 
eration,” the beautiful ideal of the mil- 
lenial state. The development of human- 
ity cannot be forced as gardener’s force 
plants in a hot-house. Normal develop- 
ments are more gradual. The application 
of these principles to the subject is plain. 
If slavery be an evil it cannot be cured 
in a generation without inflicting greater 
evils. External ameliorations which 
outrun the internal are mischievous. Let 
us rather adore that God whose woun- 
drous alchemy “ out of evil educes good.” 
Let New Englanders ponder the words of 
Webster when speaking on this subject 
he said, “I sometimes contemplate with 
amazement and adoration events which 
have occurred through the cupidity and 
criminality of men, designed nevertheless 
by their Creator to work out great ends 
of beneficence.” And Virginians should 
heed the words of Jefferson, when he said 
“In the disposition of these unfortunate 
people the first rational object to be dis- 
tinctly kept in view is the establishment 
of a colony on the coast of Africa which 
may introduce among the Aborigines the 
arts of’ civilization and science and thus 
render them more good than evil in the 
long run.” 

What is to be the destiny of the entire 
black population in America we cannot 
tell. The statistics of the census show 
that they are gravitating towards the trop- + 
ics in a current as steady as the flow of 
the Mississippi. Many of them will 
doubtless long linger in the land of the 
sugar-cane and cotton-plant. With the 
Anglo Saxon for their guide, they may 
pass the Isthmus and spread over the 
valley of the Amazon, or like the crew 
of the fabled Phantom ship, they may be 


Wanderers o’er eternity, 
Whose bark rides on and on, 
And anchored ne’er shall be. 


That the destination of many of them is 
Africa, we have no doubt. In the mean 
time we are comforted by the conviction 
that their bondage here has been a bless- 
ing to them and is fraught with blessings 
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to their fatherland. In the energetic 
language of H. A. Wise, “ however crim- 
inal may have been the traders who from 
lust of gold brought them here, the slaves 
in the United States are in bodily com- 
fort, civilization, christianity and actual 
personal freedom, worth all the princi- 
palities, powers and people of Africa ; 
and slavery in the United States has 
been the most efficient missionary to the 
Heathen in the last two centuries, Not 
by going to Africa and rearirg altars 
there at first, but by bringing their 
fathers here and preparing priests to go 
back to Africa and bear the christian 
torches through the darkness of her 
night. The black missionary to black 
Africa, like to like. And the Colony of 
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Liberia coming directly out of slavery is 
another trophy far exceeding that of any 
similar moral enterprise of the age. 
These results are worth all the suffer- 
ings and burdens of their savage ances- 
tors, who would have expired without 
bearing fruits meet to repair their coun- 
try and race for the evil out of which 
has come good enough to justify the 
ways of God to the master and to the 
slave. The destiny of the black popula- 
tion of the United States is towards Af- 
rica, my authority is God’s providence 
against futile and impious attempts of 
human Babel builders upon earth. His 
servants had better be about their mas- 
ter’s work.”’ 


a> 





UNDER THE GRASSLAND OAKS. 


Here underneath the Grassland oaks, 
I sit and think of happy hours ; 
And of your sweet and lovely face! 
As fresh as sunlight after showers 
When woods are dewy-bright and earth 
Rejoices in its fresher grace, 
And snowy clouds droop down and fold 
The horizon in their soft embrace ! 


We’ve parted for a space; and fate 
Would seem to push me from your side; 
But that is little; love is strong ; 
And though the world is very wide 
It is not wide enough for me 
To live away from you!—I dare 
To say that happier times will come, 
And do away my grief and care! 


The wind is roaring in the oaks 

Of Grassland, and the skies grow dim 
In misty rain that gallops fast ;— 

The distant woodlands move and swim. 
Courage! The storm will soon be o’er! 

Your storm, O heart! will pass away; 
Still, Esperance!—be not dismayed! 

For every dog shall have his day ! 


GrassLanp, August 1, 1855. 
















‘* Why so melancholy, my dear Susan ?” 
said Mr. Atwood, as he drew a chair, and 
seated himself by his wife. “Surely it 
is not an affliction to have a daughter 
well married,—especially when the house 
of her husband is scarcely half a mile 
from that of her parents !” 

“Yet you will acknowledge, George,” 
replied Mrs. Atwood, “ that let a daugh- 
ter’s prospects be ever so flattering, there 
is much to touch a mother’s heart when 
she resigns her child to another. It is, 
in a degree, severing one of nature’s 
strongest ties, and it could not be done 
without a pang, even were we able to 
foresee that her happiness and comfort 
would not be diminished. But on this 
point there is always a fearful doubt. 
The event only can prove, whether or not 
a man will make a good husband; and 
even should he do so, in the common ac- 
ceptation of the term, there is still a 
doubt whether he and his wife are so 
matched as to make each other happy.” 

“Well, my dear,” said Mr. Atwood, 
“for my own part, I feel no misgivings 
relative to Helen’s happiness, and am 
very sorry you are inclined to anticipate 
trouble. In Mr. Howard, I have perfect 
confidence. His character is unblem- 
ished, and his principles such as every 
one must respect and approve. I do not 
suppose he is perfect; neither is Helen; 
but I think they truly love each other, 
and this will enable them to overlook 
and excuse each other’s defects.” 

“‘T doubt not the rectitude or firmness 
of his principles,’ said Mrs. Atwood; 
“but must confess I have some fears that 
his temper may not be suited to Helen’s. 
Some trifling circumstances have led me 


to apprehend, that he may be self-willed 


and obstinate.” 
“ Firm, you mean, my dear,” said Mr. 

Atwood; “and I hope he will be so. It 

will do much to improve Helen ; for you 

know that want of firmness is one of the 

defects of her character.” 

“And besides,” said Mrs, Atwood, 





THE PALSIED HEART. 


“My heart beat not, it felt not then.”"—Montgomery. 






“T have ever thought him somewhat too 
grave for a man of five-and-twenty. Vol- 
atility, 1 should as much dislike, as you 
would ; but Mr. Howard would please me 
better, had he a little more buoyancy and 
cheerfulness, I fear he will be stern.” 

“Here, too,” said Mr. Atwood, “I 
have thought that a kind providence se- 
lected the very man for our daughter! His 
sedateness will temper her vivacity ; and 
her, sometimes, too thoughtless gayety.” 

“‘T am sorry you find so many faults in 
Helen,” replied Mrs. Atwood. 

“ And is marriage like death,” said Mr. 
Atwood, “that you forget them all, as 
soon as she is separated from you? Have 
we not always seen these defects ?—and 
labored to correct them? I know her 
good qualities too. She is affectionate, 
kind, gentle, and forgiving ;—and always 
willing to confess a fault, though some- 
what too apt to repeat it. I know, too, 
that she has a fund of deep feeling, hid 
under a somewhat careless exterior,—and 
that her temper was cast in nature’s 
finest mould. All this I know, and much 
more; and doubt not that Mr. Howard 
will see these things as clearly, and ap- 
preciate them as highly, as I do. So 
cheer up, my dear Susan, and instead of 
spending this weaning time from your 
child, in sombre forebodings, be grateful 
to a kind providence for giving her such 


a husband, and trust her confidingly to 
his care.” 


While the mother’s heart was thus 
anxious concerning the future happiness 
of her daughter, Mr. Howard and his 
youthful bride were as happy as the dear- 
est friend could wish them. They had 
been married but a week or two; yet 
even in so short a space of time, appear- 
ances indicated that Mr. Atwood’s pre- 
diction was likely to be verified. Helen 
had never been half as happy in her life 
before,—and never before was she half so 
sedate. She learned by experience that 
the happiness of the heart is neither 
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16 The Palsied Heart. 


noisy nor mirthful; that it induces se- 
riousness rather than gayety. Her hus- 
band was perfect in her eyes. True, he 
was rather grave for so young a man, 
and smiled but seldom; but when he did 
smile, it was like the breaking forth of a 
sun-beam—imparting lightand gladness. 
But grave or otherwise, he was all that 
she wished him to be. Her respect for 
him equalled her love: both were entire. 
He treated her with a dignified tender- 
ness, that left her nothing to ask. 

But time knows no indulgence, not 
even to the most happy, who would glad- 
ly lay a finger on his flight, to lengthen 
the golden moments. The first months 
of wedded life soon haste away ; fleeting 
months they are, and rush by to join the 
past eternity, and in their train come the 
cares, the duties, the trials, perchance, 
the miseries of life. 

The youthful bride commenced her 
married life with a determination to 
please her husband in every thing—her 
deportment, her apparel and her house- 
keeping. About the first two, she felt 
no anxiety ; that which had won, would 
certainly retain him; and she would pe 
careful not to fall into that species of 
negligence, which but too often follows 
the marriage ceremony, and which is so 
well calculated to produce coldness, if 
not disgust. Her domestic arrangements 
were a more serious matter. She was 
but little more than eighteen, and though 
her education in this particular branch 
had not been neglected, she yet had lit- 
tle skill in that department where experi- 
ence is so important. She made many 
mistakes, and would have made many 
more, but for the near neighborhood of 
her mother, whom she frequently consul- 
ted, and whom she found better than 
twenty books on domestic economy. But 
Helen did her best, and hoped in time 
that that would become easy which was 
now so difficult. As before said, she re- 
solved to please her husband in all 
things, and doubted not for an instant 
that he would be equally solicitous to 
please her. On one point, she anticipa- 
ted a difference. Her parents had so 
plainly told her of her faults, and hag la- 
bored so sedulously to correct them, that 
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she was conscious of being far from what 
she ought to be; consequently, her hus- 
band would have much to overlook and 
forgive ; he, on the contrary, was so cor- 
rect, so perfect, that she would have lit- 
tle or nothing to excuse. But he had 
loved her, and sought her for a wife, 
knowing her to be a very imperfect crea- 
ture, and would not that love lead him to 
pardon all errors,—the more readily, as 
they would not be wilful? Unquestiona- 
bly it would. 

With views and feelings and designs 
like these, Helen Howard began her 
married life; and she conformed to her 
plan as nearly, perhaps, as one’s action 
ever conforms to one’s resolution—one’s 
practice to one’s theory. True, she did 
not find herself always 

“ Sailing on a summer’s sea, 
When not a breath of wind flies o’er its 
surface.” 

Some of her cares were irksome, some 
of her self-denials not a little painful. 
She found Mr. Howard exceedingly par- 
ticular. This, however, did not surprise 
her; it was what she had anticipated. 
How could one so perfect in all things— 
principles, manners, taste—fail of being 
particular? But then it made it difficult 
to please him ; and oftentimes, she was 
in doubt whether the thing she decided 
to do, or the manner of doing it, would 
be agreeable to him or not. When pos- 
sible, she always consulted him on points 
where she supposed he would have any 
choice, but frequently she was obliged to 
act, when to consult him was out of the 
question; and somehow, it seemed to 
Helen, that almost everything she did 
according to her own judgment or taste, 
was directly adverse to his. 

She had not lived with her husband 
many months, before she learned that by 
a particular closing of his lips, she could 
tell when he was displeased. For herself, 
she was a child in feeling, mild in temper, 
gentle and fascinating in manner; and 
after she had become acquainted with the 
peculiarities of Mr. Howard’s disposi- 
tion, she would, in his moments of dis- 
pleasure, twine her arms around his 
neck, ask for an explanation, confess her 
fault, and beg forgiveness. An affection- 
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ate kiss from him would dissipate all her 
uneasiness, and lead to fresh efforts to 
please. 

Mr. Howard did not always wait to 
have his displeasure or disapprobation 
detected. As time rolled on, and the 
bride was lost in the wife, he was not 
slow, very plainly to tell her when he 
saw aught amiss; but, the same process 
of reconciliation followed, and all was 
well again. Though Mr. Howard could 
blame, he never praised. He was of the 
opinion that praise is always injurious. 
He was not alone in that belief. Many 
persons seem to think, that even the most 
merited commendation must induce van- 
ity and pride. Pity it is that some who 
have embraced this view, were not equal- 
ly afraid of continual censure, or even of 
slander and detraction ! 

Let no one think, from the preceding 
picture, that Helen was an unhappy 
wife. She was far from it. No one 
could Le unhappy who loved and respec- 
ted a husband as she loved and respec- 
ted Mr. Howard, and who doubted not 
that her affection was reciprocated. There 
were only occasional clouds that crossed 
the landscape, making the returning sun- 
beams seem still brighter. 

Years as well as months glide away; 
and when Helen was four-and-twenty, 
she was the mother of a son, a daughter, 
and another son. In the meantime, she 
had suffered a severe affliction. Her 
mother had been taken away by death ; 
but she lived long enough to have all her 
fears allayed as to her daughter’s domes- 
tic felicity. She saw nothing, heard 
nothing to lead her to doubt that it was 
as perfect as could be expected in this 
imperfect world. Indeed, she knew not, 
that so far as connubial happiness was 
concerned, a cloud had ever passed over 
her daughter’s path ; and it was long ere 
Helen was aware, that the clouds were 
darker and more frequent,—the sunshine 
rarer, and of shorter continuance. It 
was by slow degrees she learned, that she 
must submit to her husband in everything. 
The spending an evening in a neighbor’s 
house—even the most trifling matter of 
taste, must be as much subjected to his 
control, as the most important transac- 
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tions of life. Helen cheerfully acknow- 
ledged her husband’s supremacy. Her 
mother had taught her, and the Bible 
taught her, that authority belonged to 
him ; that it was her duty, and would be 
for her happiness, to obey him in all 
things. Her affectionate heart prompted 
her to this course; but as she was a hu- 
man being, she naturally had tastes and 
inclinations of her own, and these were 
not always, of course, in exact accor- 
dance with those of another. Some- 
times, in case of collision, she could not 
help feeling, that if she yielded on all 
important points, Mr. Howard might oc- 
casionally yield in trifles, “If,” she 
argued with a sigh, “ he finds it so hard 
to conform to the wishes of another 
sometimes, why cannot he realize how 
difficult it is for me to do italways?” If 
the half-formed thought arose in her 
mind, that her husband was selfish, she 
instantly banished it. ‘Oh, no,” she 
would say—“ he is not selfish! Men are 
used to authority, and are not aware 
what it oftentimes costs the subject. I 
suppose, on this point, they are all much 
alike.” Perfect good nature, and an un- 
willingness to detract anything from the 
perfection with which she had invested 
Mr. Howard, led to this conclusion. Had 
Helen’s own father entered her mind at 
that moment, she must have acknowl- 
edged, that between some men, there 
was a striking contrast. 

With this, however, Helen could have 
got along very well. She had as little 
obstinacy as any of her species; and if, 
in the moment of trial, her heart would 
sometimes rebel, the feeling was soon 
gone, and she yielded with grace and 
cheerfulness. That which was much 
harder to bear, was, that as Mr. Howard 
grew older, it was more difficult to ap- 
pease his displeasure; and sometimes, 
Helen would have to ask forgiveness, for 
some, perhaps very trifling, inadverten- 
cy, two or three times, before the kiss of 
cordial reconciliation would be granted. 
Beside this, she panted for commenda- 
tion. From her own heart, it flowed 
spontaneously ; and however strong Mr. 
Howard’s objections might be to bestow- 
ing praise on another, he never manifes- 
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ted any repugnance to receiving it him- 
self. Helen loved to praise her husband ; 
she loved to repeat to him the praise bes- 
towed by others ; it greatly increased her 
own happiness. But when her special, 
and sometimes /aborious efforts to do that 
which she thought would give Mr. Howard 
peculiar satisfaction, would fail of calling 
forth one word of commendation,—one 
look of grateful recognition—fail, even, 
of attracting observation, her heart 
would sink with disappointment,—and 
to be quite happy, it was indispensable 
that she should be very forgetful. 

But was Mr. Howard the impeccable 
being his wife was willing to believe 
him? On the contrary, he was as far 
from it as other well-principled men. 
But he never confessed a fault to human 
auditor; and oftentimes, when he had 
given Helen just cause of complaint, if 
she manifested it—not by unbraiding, (of 
that her nature was incapable)—but as 
an affectionate wife may, with all pro- 
priety, express displeasure toward her 
husband, he resented it in ahigh degree ; 
and many times did she, with sighs and 
tears, sue for forgiveness, when he alone 
was in fault, She was always prone to 
‘believe herself to blame, and peace she 
must have, on any terms,—or be wretched. 

The power of pleasing, or giving satis- 
faction, seems to be taken from us; just 
in proportion as we despair of exercising 
it. Helen was almost hopeless of secu- 
wing her husband’s approbation, and her 
sheart was depressed by discouragement. 
She remitted none of her efforts to 
please—it had become a habit of her 
mind,—but she was scarcely conscious 
that her endeavors now arose less from 
the hope of receiving commendation, than 
from a desire to escape reproof and cen- 
sure. 

For the first three years of Helen’s 
married life, the sunshine had greatly 
preponderated over the clouds; for the 
last three, the clouds had gradually been 
gaining the preponderance over the sun- 
shine; and before another closed, they 
gathered over her head, to be dispersed 
again, only when the sun of her life was 
setting. 

In some way, in which no principle of 
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right or wrong was involved, but where 
the opinion or will of her husband only 
was concerned, Helen had again trans- 
gressed. She saw the cloud on Mr. How- 
ard’s brow, marked his firmly compressed 
lips, and almost instinctively endeay- 
ored to remove his displeasure. She 
twined her arms around his neck, but he 
unclasped them, and—not roughly in- 
deed—hbut firmly put her from him. This 
she could hardly endure. 

“My dear husband,” she cried, ‘do 
not look so coldly, so sternly on me! Do 
believe that I never displease you, with- 
out feeling the deepest regret.” Again 
she strove to encircle his neck with her 
arms, and lay her cheek on his, but was 
again repulsed. 

“Tf you had not said as much a thou. 
sand times before,” remarked Mr. How- 
ard, “I might believe you; but of what 
use is that regret that produces no amend- 
ment {”’ 

Helen burst into an agony of tears, and 
falling at her husband’s feet, clasped his 
hands in hers. “Do you doubt my sor- 
row!” she cried, in a voice choaked by 
the violence of her emotion. ‘O, do not 
thus break myheart! Forget that I have 
displeased you, now, or ever,—for wil- 
Sully I wouid never do so. O, say that 
all is forgiven and forgotten |” 

She was looking up into his eyes, but 
their expression was cold and unfeeling 
as ever. In truth, he was moved; for he 
saw the agony of his wife’s feelings ; but 
he thought that, perhaps, were he less 
ready to forgive, he should have less fre- 
quent occasion to do so, and he suffered 
not a feature to relax. 

Helen looked steadily at him for a mo- 
ment,—while her heart was throbbing, 
and every muscle of her face was work- 
ing with anguish,—to catch the first in- 
dication of forgiveness and reconcilia- 
tion; but nothing of the kind was visi- 
ble. A change came over her in a mo- 
ment. Her muscles ceased to tremble ; 
her heart ceased its tumultuous throb- 
bing; and she calmly arose, and left the 
room. This was something new ; and for 
an instant Mr. Howard feared he had 
gone too far; and for an instant he was 
inclined to follow her; but the former 
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thought returned—“ I have made peace 
too readily; more marked displeasure 
may have a better effect ;” and he res- 
trained the impulse. There was a voice 
within which whispered that he had not 
done quite right; nevertheless, he re- 
turned to his engagements, and left Helen 
to attend to hers. 

When Helen left the parlor, she went 
to her chamber. She felt perfectly calm 
and indifferent. ‘For nearly seven 
years,” thought she, “it has been almost 
my sole duty to please him, and what is 
my reward!” She sat down and mused. 
Her entire intellectual being seemed re- 
solved into memory, and her whole mar- 
ried life rushed in review before her. She 
saw her own uniform desire to secure 
his approbation, and do his pleasure,— 
and Mr. Howard’s exacting, his fault 
finding, his unforgiving spirit. “It is 
too true,” thought she,—“he is selfish, 
arbitrary, and implacable!” At the 
close of this train of thought, Helen’s 
own feelings alarmed her. Her heart 
was too quiet. She longed to have it 
gush forth, as in times past, in tender- 
ness toward her husband; but it would 
not. It was rather feeling than thought 
that led her to repeat—“ He is selfish, 
arbitrary, and implacable ;” and firmly 
clasping her hands together, she ex- 
claimed, in deep bitterness of spirit—* I 
shall never love him more!” 

Never before had Mr. Howard been so 
anxious for the tea hour as on this after- 
noon; and scarcely in his life had two 
hours stretched themselves to such an in- 
terminable length. He could, with diffi- 
culty, fix his mind on its appropriate bu- 
siness, An undefined feeling of self-re- 
proach and apprehension haunted him. 
“But,” thought he, “she will fly to my 
arms the moment I enter the house, and 
then I will assure her that all is forgot- 
ten.” 

Long as the time seemed, slowly as it 
dragged itself along, he would not go to 
his house until the usual hour; to have 
done otherwise, wonld have been too 
great a sacrifice of his dignity ; but when 
the bell chimed the signal for him to leave 
his office, with rapid steps he hastened 
homeward. The tea-table was spread 
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when he entered the eating-room, but 
Helen was not there. Very shortly, how- 
ever, she appeared, and with only a calm 
word of courtesy—for Helen had always 
been courteous, even to her husband— 
seated herself at the table. Mr. Howard 
likewise took his seat, but mechanically ; 
for, to partake of the evening meal was 
a matter that had not entered his mind. 
His eyes glanced at Helen’s face from 
time to time, to discover, if possible, 
what this new manner meant. That face 
he had hitherto been able to read as ea- 
sily as the printed page; but now, he 
was completely at fault. Could he have 
discovered any indications of suppressed 
feeling,—the slightest quivering of the 
lip; could he have discovered any mark 
of anger in any feature, he would have 
felt relieved ;—or could he have perceived 
any tremor or huskiness in the voice, it 
would have quieted, in some degree, his 
feelings: but all these signs of emotion 
were wanting. She looked, indeed, very 
serious, but neither displeased nor sor- 
rowful; and her voice, though somewhat 
lower than usual, was perfectly clear, and 
mild, and distinct, as she performed the 
usual services of the tea-table, or briefly 
answered any trifling question he pro- 
posed to her. Mr. Howard rather lin- 
gered at table though he knew neither 
what he ate or drank; but as Helen re- 
mained as unaltered as a marble statue, 
he at length rose abruptly and retired. 
His feelings were compounded of won- 
der, anxiety, apprehension,—and a kind 
of displeasure, of which it had been dif- 
ficult to decide whether himself or Helen 
were the object. 

The next day, and the next, and the 
next were the same, and Mr. Howard’s 
anxiety began to settle into a feeling of 
vexation and irrability. ‘She may re- 
main stubborn as long as she pleases,” 
thought he. ‘It is not the husband’s 
place to be in subserviency to the wife ;— 
and if she think in this way, to soften my 
feelings, or undermine my authority, she 
will find her mistake. If she wish the 
harmony of other days restored, she must 
yield.” For the several preceding days, 
Mr. Howard’s feelings had heen so har- 
rassed, that he thought not of finding 
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fault of anything; but now he was not 
sorry when an occasion of censure oc- 
curred: Perhaps it would effect that 
which he so ardently desired should be 
accomplished, without the slightest de- 
scent from dignity on his part. In the 
usual manner, he expressed his disappro- 
bation. Helen calmly replied, “ she was 
very sorry, and would be careful that the 
same error should not be again commit- 
ted.” Mr. Howard was thunderstruck 
by her calm indifference. He would 
much rather have seen a tempest of feel- 
ing, violent in proportion to the unnatu- 
ral tranquillity that had so long reigned. 
Dignity and anxiety had a sharp, but mo- 
mentary conflict; and the latter so far 
gained the victory as to lead him to say— 

“You have not appeared as usual for 
some days past, Helen,—you are unwell?” 

“T am perfectly well—thank you,” she 
replied,—with the same unmoved tone 
and manner as before—and scarcely 
raising her eyes from the work in which 
she was engaged. 

“At least,” proceeded Mr. Howard, 
with suppressed emotion, “‘ you are not 
as cheerful as I like to see you.” 

Helen continued to ply her needle with 
all diligence, and remained silent, 

Mr. Howard watched her for some time 
with deep solicitude, and then silently 
left the parlor. 

A few more days spent just like the 
preceding one, led Mr. Howard to resolve 
on leaving home for a week or two. 
Hitherto his unavoidable journeys had 
been seasons of great trial to Helen. As 
soon as he would be gone, the days and 
hours were literally counted, until his 
return might be expected; but now, she 
heard him propose to leave home for a 
nuaber of days, with as much tranquillity 
as if he had only proposed to take an 
airing. With her usual care and promp- 
titude, she saw that everything was prop- 
erly prepared for his journey,—but there 
were no tears—no entreaties that he 
would use all probable despatch—no part- 
ing kiss which assured him that her whole 
heart and soul went with him. He de- 
parted—and in four days was at home 
again. He was on the rack during the 
whole period of his absence. Indeed his 
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feelings were such, that when he arrived 
at his own house, he was really indis- 
posed. Helen met him with all due cour- 
tesy ; expressed her satisfaction that he 
had returned without accident; and re- 
gretted his impaired health just as she 
would have done, had it been a common 
acquaintance under similar circumstan- 
ces. She neglected no duty, however, 
but nursed him with untiring assiduity ; 
though with no more tenderness than her 
benevolence would have led her to mani- 
fest to a sick stranger. 

“How much longer is this to last, 
Helen?” said Mr. Howard one day, after 
she had stood for some time silently bath- 
ing his temples, but carefully averting 
her eyes from his. He clasped her hand 
in his as he spoke. Without a word in 
reply, she disengaged her hand, and 
calmly walked to a closet to replace the 
vial, the contents of which he had been 
using. 

Mr. Howard closed his eyes, and leaned 
his head on the back of his chair, with a 
suppressed sigh. He neither knew what 
to do, nor what to think. The person 
who moved about him, who conversed 
with him, and attended so carefully to 
all his wants, seemed entirely anothér 
being than his own Helen. Formerly 
she had been just like an affectionate, 
confiding, dependant child; every joy, 
and every sorrow was poured into his 
ear; her whole soul was laid bare before 
him. At once she had become the dig- 
nified, reserved, self-possessed woman. 
She said nothing either of what pleased, 
or what troubled her. She expressed 
neither hopes, nor fears, nor wishes. She 
conversed on any topic he introduced, 
with freedom, if themselves were oui of 
the question,—but here she remained im- 
penetrably silent. Her mind seemed 
open to his inspection, her heart was 
hermetically sealed. Week followed 
week, and month lagged after month, 
without producing any change; but use 
did not render the new state of things 
any more tolerable to Mr. Howard. His 
conscience told him the work was all his 
own. His happiness was destroyed,— 
for though to the world, his pride of 
character made him appear much the 
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same as ever, he was in truth wretched. 
And he thought that Helen must be 
wretched too; for although she uttered 
no word of complaint—expressed neither 
regret nor sorrow, he knew that it must 
have been a stunning blow, which could 
have produced so perfect a transforma- 
tion. 

But was Helen’s happiness destroyed ? 
It were as rational to ask whether the 
earth would be light and cheerful, if the 
sun were blotted from the heavens! Love 
is the sun of the moral universe ; it is 
the sun of every society; and with con- 
centrated beams, it is the sun of domes- 
tic life. Without it, all is dark, and 
cold, and cheerless. Intellect may flash, 
and blaze, and dazzle,—but if the heart 
remain unmoved, it is like the Aurora 
Borealis of the frigid zone, illuminating 
desolation only. Helen’s heart, so far as 
her husband was concerned, was left 
blank. Frequently, and with all her 
power, did she strive to recall her former 
feelings toward him. She knew it was 
her duty to love him; her conscience 
condemned her for her apathy; again 
and again would she enumerate the ex- 
cellencies of his character, and call back 
the tenderness of former years,—but her 
efforts were as useless as if she had stri- 
ven to soften adamant with tears. The 
words, “he is selfish, arbitrary, and im- 
placable,” seemed stereotyped on her 
very soul, and were first and last to pre- 
sent themselves, whenever she thought on 
the subject. 

In proportion as Helen’s affections 
ceased to dictate her actions toward Mr. 
Howard, was her mind active in study- 
ing duty. She was too well-principled ; 
had too much self-respect,—and too great 
a regard to the proprieties of life, to do 
aught unbecoming her relative position ; 
or to leave undone that which could rea- 
sonably be demanded of her. Her hus- 
band’s welfare and respectability, she en- 
deavored to promote to the utmost of her 
power ;—and his happiness, so far as it 
could be done with her present feelings ; 
but this could not be done by expressing 
tenderness and affection which she did 
not feel; it was contrary to her very na- 
ture. 
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Helen had no confidante. Could she 
not disclose her heart to him to whom she 
was bound by the nearest of all ties, she 
would disclose it to none other. Per- 
haps, had her mether been living, the 
maternal bosom might have been the re- 
ceptacle of her trials; but as death had 
removed this sympathizing friend, no 
other should be a substitute. Not even 
before her two oldest children, did she 
ever utter a word that would “etry her 
secret uneasiness; but bitter were the 
complaints that she murmured in the un- 
heeding ear of her youngest boy, as she 
pressed him to her heart; and scalding 
the tears she shed upon his head, called 
forth by her blasted hopes. Except for 
her children’s sake, life had no charms 
for her. To a benumbed heart, what can 
be either attractive or interesting ?—yet 
Helen dearly loved her children, and on 
their account, life was valuable. The 
human heart that has anything to love, 
and that is loved in return, cannot be ut- 
terly and remedilessly desolate and 
wretched. 

Had Mr. Howard been what he had 
now become, one short year before, he 
had been among the happiest of hus- 
bands, and Helen the most beloved of 
wives. Never, since the first week of 
their union, had he been so attentive—so 
studious to please her ; and never, at any 
period, so ingenious in devising means to 
touch her heart,—nct even in the days of 
his youth. His fault-finding, too, was 
nearly or quite gone, for when with Helen 
he was too much engrossed by other 
cares, to allow of his noticing things of 
trifling moment. But alas, for himself— 
also for her too, the change came too 
late! it was “like pardon after execu- 
tion.” 

Had Helen’s deportment been diffe- 
rent from what it was, her husband’s 
heart might have been alienated from 
her. Had she sought pleasure or sympa- 
thy abroad ; had she been fretful or neg- 
ligent at home, he would gradually have 
ceased to respect, and then to love her; 
but in truth, till now, he had never 
known of what she was capable. Form- 
erly he looked upon her as a child that 
needed a guide—a master ;—a lovely en- 
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dearing child, it is true,—but a child 
still. He now saw her a high-souled, ef- 
ficient woman, equal to the discharge of 
the duties of her station, without the 
support of any one; and,—tha@ which 
was far higher proof of elevation and 
strength of character,—equal to bearing 
her own sorrows without the aid of sym- 
pathy. In truth, the heart of his wife 
had never appeared to him so great a 
treasure—a thing of such inestimable 
value, as now that he had lost it; never 
before had he been so much in love! 

Meantime, Mr. and Mrs. Howard were 
the envy or the admiration of the little 
world in which they moved. They were 
pointed at as the best matched pair that 
could be found !—every way suited to 
improve, and make each other happy! 
Even Mr. Atwood, high as his expecta- 
tions hal been raised, was astonished at 
the dignity and strength of charactor, his 
daughter had acquired under Mr. How- 
ard’s influence; and equally so at the 
softening effect of Helen’s influence over 
him. He often sighed with regret, that 
his wife could not have lived to see the 
happy couple, that they now were! How 
delusive are appearances ! 

It was many months after the wreck of 
his domestic happiness, that Mr. Howard 
wasnominated for a member of Congress. 
He asked Helen’s opinion on the subject, 
and it met her warm approbation. 

“I believe you to be a patriot, in the 
best sense of the term,” said she,—‘“‘ and 
should you be elected, you may do your 
country much good. I know that you 
are above being influenced by narrow 
and selfish party views, and your princi- 
ples and talents must command respect, 
and exert a beneficial influence. I hope 
you will prove the successful candidate.” 

Flattering as this answer was to Mr. 
Howard’s vanity as a man, it wrung his 
heart as a husband. Some two or three 
years before, his name had been men- 
tioned as a candidate for the state legis- 
lature, and it filled Helen with alarm. 
She entreated him not to engage in pub- 
lic business. 

“Only think,” said she, as she seated 
herself on his knee,—‘ only think how 
many long weeks you may be from 
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home! How could I live so long with- 
out seeing you?—and so many tedious 
miles between us! QO, I should pine toa 
skeleton in your absence |” 

Such had been her feelings,—but now, 
though the distance between them must 
be doubled, and doubled again, should he 
be called to Washington, and though his 
absence must be for months instead of 
weeks, the thought caused not the slight- 
est agitation!—gave rise to not even a 
sigh | 

In asoftened voice, Mr. Howard said— 
“‘ but how, my dear Helen, would you get 
along during my absence, should I be 
called away? Your cares must necessa- 
rily be greatly multiplied.” 

“The same good providence,” she re- 
plied, “that has hitherto guarded me, 
will do so, I trust, to the end of my days. 
I feel no apprehension.” 

Mr. Howard’s disquietude was in exact 
proportion to Helen’s self-possession ; but 
he could not endure to have it discovered— 
and he arose and left the room. Proba 
bly the pride of most men revolts from 
the expression of deep emotion: particu- 
larly when they are conscious that they 
have been in the wrong, and will not truly 
and thoroughly humble themselves to 
make the wrong right. Much as Mr. 
Howard had done, this was the very thing 
he had left undone. He could be very 
kind—very attentive,—but he could not 
stoop to say—“I have been to blame ; 
pray pardon me.” 

The election came on, and Mr. Howard 
was the successful candidate. He could 
not but be gratified by the honor thus 
conferred on him ; yet the idea of leaving 
his wife, while her feelings were in their 
present state, caused him unutterable 
anxiety. He conjectured, too, that her 
health was less firm than formerly, though 
she made no complaint ; indeed she would 
acknowledge no indisposition, even when 
he solicitously made inquiries on the sub- 
ject. 

Some time intervened between his elec- 
tion, and the period when he was to take 
his seat in the national legislature ; but 
it hasted away, and the hour for his de- 
parture for Washington was rapidly ap- 
proaching. His apprehensions for Helen’s 
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health increased, as the time for him to 
leave her, drew near. He had some 
cause for alarm. Her two brothers and 
a sister had fallen victims to consumption 
at a much earlier age than that at which 
she had arrived; and her mother had 
been taken away by the same unrelent- 
ing destroyer. Mr. Howard’s anxiety be- 
came so great, that a week or two before he 
started on his journey, he requested Dr. 
Miller, the family physician to call as 
if by accident, and ascertain, if possible, 
whether Helen was really diseased,—or 
whether his fears were only the offspring 
of a distempered imagination. 

The doctor did as he was requested to 
do. He called on Mrs. Howard, to see, 
as he said, how, she was likely to bear so 
long a separation. After chatting with 
her for an hour on the common topics of 
the day, he made some leading remark 
concerning her health. She confessed, 
that as the cold weather came on, she 
felt some diminution of strength, and oc- 
casional pains in the chest; “ but noth- 
ing,” she added, “to interfere with my 
avocations, or to affect my spirits.” With 
the freedom of an old friend, and family 
practitioner, the doctor took her hand, and 
found it hot and dry; he felt her pulse, 
and it was considerably accelerated. 
He, however, made no comment, and 
without any apparent uneasiness, re- 
marked— 

* Perhaps it is well Mr. Howard goes 
to Washington this winter. Such a pat- 
tern wife as you are will of course be 
very domestic during his absence; and I 
doubt whether much exposure to our cold 
northern air would do you any good.” 

To Mr. Howard the doctor made a re- 
port as favorable as his conscience would 
permit: but he confessed that Helen’s 
symptoms were not just such as he could 
wish. Mr. Howard’s look of deep dis- 
tress led him to add—* but I hope much 
from her firmness of mind, and equan- 
imity of spirits. And after all, I should 
probably think very lightly of her com- 
plaints, were not consumption the dis- 
ease of her family.” 

The morning of his departure found 
the feelings of Mr. Howard in a tumult. 
Vain had been his endeavors to detect in 
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Helen, the slightest symptom of regret 
at their separation. She appeared only 
the noble and patriotic woman, thinking 
of her country’s good; the lofty and in- 
dependent-minded wife, enjoying her 
husband’s honors, but not leaning on him 
for support. 

At the breakfast table, the feelings of 
Mr. Howard nearly overpowered him. 
To eat was impossible, and it was with 
difficulty he swallowed a cup of coffee. 

“7 shall write to you very—very often, 
Helen,” said he abruptly. “ You will 
not let all my letters remain unan- 
swered ?” 

“Certainly not,” Helen replied; “I 
can readily understand how anxious you 
will feel about the children.” 

Mr. Howard bit his lip to prevent a 
different expression of feeling—and after 
a silence of some length said— 

** Will you promise me to take the best 
possible care of your own health ?” 

“Surely there is little need of exact- 
ing such a promise from a mother,” an- 
swered Helen. “TI feel that my life is 
of some value to my little ones,—and of 
course consider it a duty to do all I can 
to preserve it.” 

By thus referring to the children, both 
as the exclusive objects of his interest, 
and her own, Helen completely closed the 
the lips of her husband, when he would 
have expressed tenderness to herself. Her 
dignity and reserve seemed to form a 
kind of magic circle around her, over 
which he found it impossible to pass. 
The kindness of her actions, and the un- 
varying coldness of her manner; her 
fondness in expressing her opinions, and 
her concealment of her feelings, kept Mr. 
Howard in a constant state of wonder and 
excitement; and gave rise to such con- 
tradictory thoughts, that one could not 
obtain utterance, ere its opposite had 
driven it away. 

“Having the children with you,” said 
Mr. Howard, while yet at the breakfast 
table—“ you will feel less solitary than 
myself, separated from all I hold dear.” 

“You will not, and must not feel soli- 
tary,” said Helen. “ You must give 
your mind to your country, and in dis- 
charging your duties as a patriot and 
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statesman, you will find enough to en- 
gross your heart. And beside, who can 
talk of solitude in the midst of Washing- 
ton sotviety |” 

““«The mind is its own place,’” said 
Mr. Howard,—“ and one may feel as sol- 
itary in a crowd as in a desert.” 

Both husband and wife now remained 
silent; and in a short time they were 
aroused by the horn of a stage-coach 
sounding before the door. The table was 
deserted in an instant, and after showing 
the stage-waiter his baggage, Mr. Howard 
returned to the parlor and closed the 
door, 

“ The bitter hour has at length come,” 
said he. ‘“‘We must part! O, Helen,— 
in pity say that we part friends!” 

“Friends!” reiterated Helen—in a 
voice as cheerful as she now ever spoke 
in—for the light, glad tone of earlier 
days had vanished away together with 
the “‘wreathed smiles” that had accom- 
panied it—“ Friends! assuredly we do!— 
and most sincerely do I wish you such 
success, as will leave you nothing to ask.” 

There are moments in our lives, when 
the most bitter wailings of grief, would 
be sweeter to the ear, than the g!addest 
strains of music, and thus it was in the 
present instance with Mr. Howard. Hel- 
en’s undisguised indifference, even at the 
moment of parting, wrung every fibre of 
his heart. With a look of intense feeling 
he turned to the children, and pressing 
them to his bosom, murmured a few fond 
farewell words to each. Ashe replaced 
the youngest on the carpet, Helen pre- 
sented her hand. He took it without ut- 
tering a syllable, pressed it firmly, and 
then darting from the house, seated him- 
self in the coach, which the next moment 
rolled away. 

It was toward the latter part of No- 
vember when Mr. Howard left home, and 
for a number of we2ks there was no very 
marked change in Helen’s health. She 
was really happier than she had been for 
many, many long months,—for now she 


had to perform no heartless duties; she 


had to pay no heartless attentions. A 
burden was removed from her mind. She 
was a very tender mother; and during 
her husband’s absence, she resolved to 
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forego society as much as possible, and 
devote herself to the comfort and educa- 
tion of her children, and to the cultiva- 
tion of her own mind. She received 
three or four letters a week from Mr. 
Howard, They were full of interest, as 
he detailed all that he saw or heard, 
which could either entertain or instruct 
her. There was, too, a peculiar kind of 
tenderness about them. Whenever his 
own feelings were the subject, he wrote 
like a timid lover, as if in doubt whether 
what he said would aid or injure his 
suit. In each letter he urged her to tell 
him every thing concerning herself and 
the children,—as the most trifling inci- 
dents,—even the prattle of the little one 
was full of interest to him. 

Helen wrote often to Mr. Howard, and 
kept him well-informed as to all that was 
in progress amongst their friends and ac- 
quaintances; she told him all there was 
communicable about the children,—their 
health, their improvement, their fond and 
untiring questions about their father, and 
their impatience for his return; but of 
herself she said nothing, except to an- 
swer his direct inquiries for her health,— 
and this she did in the most indefinite 
manner possible. ‘‘She was as well as 
usual;” ‘her health was much the 
same,’—or, “there was no essential 
change”—was the whole amount of the 
matter. She was truly ingenious in con- 
triving to close her letters with due cour- 
tesy, and yet without any of that tender- 
ness of expression which always precedes 
the signature of a wife, when writing to 
the husband she loves. In receiving and 
writing letters; in attending to her chil- 
dren, and in reading; in the occasional 
calls of her circle of friends,—and in the 
frequent visits of her father and Dr. Mil- 
ler, Helen’s time passed away without 
weariness or discontent. 

But though scarely aware of it herself, 
Helen was much altered, Her strength 
had so gradually declined, that she was 
hardly sensible of its diminution; her 
flesh had wasted by such slow degrees 
that she scarcely perceived it; and like 
all persons laboring under the same dis- 
ease, she flattered herself that each day 
she was a little better than the last. Her 
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friends laughed at her for pining on ac- 
count of Mr. Howard’s absence, and her 
father almost chid her on the same 
ground; but Dr. Miller looked on with 
deep solicitude and anxiety. Still, his 
hopes were at least as strong as his fears, 
until the beginning of February. At 
that period, Helen one day took a drive 
with the children, when the air was very 
humid from the dissolving snow, and she 
took a severe cold. Its fatal effects were 
soon obvious. She was at once confined 
to her room. Still Helen herself was not 
alarmed, but calculated to be out again 
in a few days. It devolved on Dr. Miller 
to give the alarm to her father. He pro- 
nounced her to be in a hectic: and the 
father betrayed to his daughter the Doc- 
tor’s opinion, At first it was a stunning 
blow to her; then she thought the Doctor 
unnecessarily alarmed; but the remem- 
brance of her mother, her brothers, and 
_her sister, rushed upon her mind,—she 
looked fairly at her own symptoms, and 
felt that her doom was sealed. 

The confusion, the rush of thought and 
feeling incident to the first shock, soon 
passed away, and Helen calmly set her- 
self to examine her present position, and, 
as the Scripture expresses it, “set her 
house in order,” preparatory to the last 
great change. The first thing was to re- 
view her past life. Looking back from 
among the shadows of death which now 
surrounded her, how bright and cheerful 
appeared her youth, in the bosom of her 
father’s family! how sunny and joyful 
the first years of her married life! how 
dark the clouds that had more recently 
overshadowed her! For this, who was to 
blame? Her natural freedom from a self- 
justifying spirit, together with the fear- 
ful thought, that she was soon to appear 
before her final judge, disposed her to 
condemn herself. Still justice asserted 
her right; and Helen was conscious that 
to please her husband, and render him 
happy, had been the first object of her 
heart. Yet, notwithstanding this, she 
was willing to believe, that she had often 
given him just cause for displeasure. 
With intense anxiety she reviewed the 
last year-and-a-half, and asked herself, 
what she had done for his happiness, 
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while her affection for him had been dor- 
mant. She could find no special neglect 
of duty of which to accuse herself,—yet 
the remembrance of duties heartlessly 
performed give little satisfaction—and to 
Helen the whole seemed a dark, and 
troubled, and guilty dream. Now that 
she was awaking, it left a most gloomy 
and painful impression on the mind. 

And while she had, in this unfeeling 
manner, been discharging her conjugal 
duties, what had been Mr. Howard’s de- 
portment towards her? The prospect of 
her own approaching dissolution, prc duc- 
ed on Helen’s mind much the same effect 
that the death of her husband would have 
done. His increasing gentleness, his ten- 
derness, his delicacy and forbearance,— 
which had hitherto remained entirely un- 
felt and unnoticed, came thronging on 
her memory,—and at once, the beloved 
of her youth, the idol of her early wed- 
ded life, was restored to her in all his 
perfection! Her heart swelled, and gush- 
ed forth in love, in gratitude, and in pen- 
itence. His recent letters were all 
brought forth, and re-perused; and all 
those expressions of love and tenderness, 
that had before fallen as on a rock, caused 
her heart to thrill with emotion. ‘ Ah,” 
thought she, “how constant has that 
heart been to m2, in spite of all my cold- 
ness, my heartless indifference, and some- 
times, I fear, my disdain |” 

For the first time since Mr. Howard’s 
departure from home, did Helen feel a 
pang on account of his absence, but now 
she felt her loneliness as in former days. 
How was she to endure the remainder of 
the tedious session of Congress? Alas, 
would she still be an inhabitant of earth, 
when it should have come to a close? 
But notwithstanding this re-awakened 
regret on account of her husband’s ab- 
sence, and the awful solemnity of her 
situation, how sweet did she find it again 
to love—love with tenderness and ardor! 
and with fervent gratitude did she raise 
her eyes and thoughts to Heaven, that 
her heart was aroused from its lethargy. 

Helen’s next letter to Mr. Howard was 
very different from those which had pre- 
ceded it. She did not, indeed, express in 
direct terms her new-found love; but its 
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spirit breathed in every line. Toward 
the close she mentioned having taken a 
severe cold, and gave some intimation of 
Dr. Miller’s opinion as to the result. She 
subscribed herself—‘“‘ your own truly 
grateful and affectionate Helen.” This 
was the last letter she ever sent him, 
though not the last she wrote. 

Joy and grief contended for the maste- 
ry in the heart of Mr. Howard as he read 
this epistle ; joy—exquisite and unutte- 
rable that the affections of his wife were 
restored to him—for he knew her too well 
to have the shadow of a doubt respecting 
her sincerity, and grief and alarm the 
most harrowing with regard to her health 
He had stronger proof of her indisposi- 
tion and debility than any expressions 
made use of in the letter. The tremu- 
lousness of the hand that had written it, 
was but too obvious. It was entirely dif- 
ferent from Helen’s neat and beautiful 
hand-writing, when in usual health. On 
the instant he wrote to Dr. Miller to learn 
the worst he had to fear. Ten tedious 
days must pass before he could hope to 
receive an answer; for at that time the 
mails were conveyed in lumbering stage- 
coaches, and to a heart racked by anxiety 
they seemed to travel at a snail’s pace. 

When Dr. Miller’s letter arrived, it 
more than confirmed Mr. Howard’s worst 
apprehensions. The doctor had actually 
begun to write, before he received his 
friend’s letter. It told him that Helen 
was undoubtedly in a confirmed hectic— 
and that her life could not be protracted 
to many weeks; and further, that if Mr. 
Howard wished to make certain of seeing 
her again, he had best not wait for the 
close of the session. It was a kind and 
sympathizing, but perfectly honest letter. 

Mr. Howard’s resolution was at once 
taken. He asked and obtained leave of 
absence from Congress; and after the un- 
avoidable intervention of one day from 
the receipt of the Doctor’s letter, he com- 
menced his homeward journey. Ample 
time had he to reproach himself, and 
every body else, while seated in a coach, 
the horses attached to which seemed to 
him to be all the time in a leisurely walk. 
“Why had he trusted to Helen’s account 
of her own health? Why had he been 
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so inexcusably negligent as not sooner to 
have written to Dr. Miller? Why did 
the doctor wait till the last possible mo- 
ment before writing to him? Why had 
not Mr. Atwood informed him of his 
daughter’s danger?” These, together 
with other thoughts, far more bitter and 
grievous, were continually revolving in 
his mind. 

With regard to Mr. Atwood and Dr. 
Miller, the fact*was, that they both knew 
the frequency of Helen’s letters to Mr. 
Howard, and had no idea of the degree 
of ignorance under which he labored, else 
they would certainly have given him the 
truth. _ 

Slow as Mr. Howard’s progress was, 
compared with present rate of locomo- 
tion, he at length reached the place of 
his residence in safety. He occupied the 
back seat of the mail coach, and as it 
drove up to the post-office, he involunta- 
rily drew himself back, dreading to read 
fatal news in the countenance of any ac- 
quaintance, who might, perchance, get a 
view of him. From his partial conceal- 
ment he glanced around, and, among oth- 
ers, saw Dr. Miller at a few rods dis- 
tance, coming toward the carriage. ~ In 
his eagerness to read the doctor’s face, he 
leaned a little forward, and their eyes 
met. 

“ Thank Heaven !” exclaimed the doc- 
tor, as he sprang to the side of the coach, _ 
“ thank Heaven, you have come!” 

Mr. Howard actually gasped for breath, 
and could with difficulty command voice 
to say—* then I am not too late!” 

“ No—no,” said the doctor, “she yet 
lives ;”? and the coachman at that instant 
drawing up the reins, Dr, Miller took the 
seat at his side, and was driven to Mr. 
Howard’s, 

“Tell me,” said Mr. Howard, as he 
alighted at his own door, and grasped 
his friend’s hand—‘“‘ what have I to hope? 
what have I to fear?” 

The doctor shook his head. “ The fe- 
ver has made dreadful havoe with her 
strength,” said he. “Within the last 
week she hassunkrapidly. I sometimes 
feared that all would be over before you 
could reach us.” 





“Will she know me ?” asked Mr. How- 
ard. 

“0, yes,—but she will hardly be able 
to speak to you. Since yesterday, she 
has spoken one word only at a time, and 
that in a whisper. But I must hasten to 
prepare her to meet you. I have some- 
times thought that the | ope of seeing you, 
has helped to keep her alive.” 

The doctor left the room, and Mr. How- 
ard walked the floor, with sensations 
which the feeling heart may conceive, but 
which no one should attempt to describe. 
It seemed an age ‘before Dr. Miller re- 
turned, but he came at length, and taking 
his friend’s arm within his, to lead him 
to the chamber, said— i 

*“* Now compose yourself, my dear sir. 
Remember that Mrs. Howard is not in a 
situation to bear strong excitement,” 

Mr. Howard spoke not; but the doctor 
felt his whole frame tremble as he leaned 
on his arm, Helen’s eyes were fastened 
on the door as it opened. They sparkled 
like diamonds, and her cheeks were like 
the rose. ‘To the inexperienced eye, she 
might haveappeared the picture of health, 
as she was of beauty. She made an effort 
to raise herself, but in vain; and by a 
forcible grasp ofShis arm, the doctor con- 
strained Mr. Howard to walk across the 
floor, instead of springing toward her. 
When he had led him quietly to the bed- 
side, and had seen his wife’s hands clasp- 
ed in his, he left them. 

What a world of joy and grief can the 
human heart endure at the same moment 
of time! How sweet, yet how agonizing 
was this meeting! How did Helen drink 
in the words of love and tenderness that 
her husband murmured in her ear !—how 
soothing were the kisses he imprinted on 
her fevered brow !—and how precious to 
him were the single words of whispered 
love, that fell from her quivering lips!— 
aye—a treasure to be the solace of years! 

Beyond expectation, Helen lingered a 
week after Mr. Howard’s return; and he 
scarcely left her by day, or by night. 
For some time the children had been at 
Mr. Atwood’s, as the sight of them seem- 
ed too exciting in their mother’s sinking 
state; but once, after their father’s re- 
turn, they were brought home, to give, 
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and to take the last fond, parting kiss. 
As the youngest child was taken from 
her, Helen looked at the father,—looked 
at the little ones, and then raised her 
tearful eyes to heaven. Words would 
have been useless, had she been able to 
utter them. Her face expressed far more 
than language could have done, and its 
meaning was engraven on her husband’s 
soul. Two days after parting with her 
children, Helen breathed out her spirit, 
while her head reclined on the bosom of 
her husband, as peacefully and gently as 
an infant falis asleep in its mother’s 
arms. 


* % * * * 


In the solitude—the utter desolation 
that follows the last sad offices to a de- 
parted friend, nothing is so natural as to 
examine every relic they have left be- 
hind. Particularly do we love to touch, 
and look at those things, which have not 
been removed from the position in which 
the lost one placed them. Above, and 
beyond all, is the value attached to any 
memoranda,—any diary, in which the 
thoughts and feelings of the departed 
have been last recorded. 


One of Mr. Howard’s first occupations, 
when left to himself, after the interment 
of his wife, was to examine the contents 
of her secretary and writing-desk, the 
keys to which had been last turned by her 
own hand, He suffered not a scrip of 
paper that bore the mark of her pen, to 
pass unread. He found much that was 
interesting ;—much that was calculated 
to exalt his wife in his opinion, in respect 
to the qualities both of her head and her 
heart. In searching the desk, he found 
in its most secret compartment, a large 
packet, carefully enveloped in white pa- 
per, and tied with a ribband. This he 
laid aside until he had examined all the 
loose, and apparently less important pa- 
pers. This done, he took the chair which 
Iielen used to occupy, and placing it at 
her table, he proceeded to open the pack- 
et. It contained all the letters he had 
written to his wife before their marriage; 
one, written by herself, to each of her 
children, to be handed to them at a future 
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day,—and last of all, one to himself. 
This he opened with trembling eagerness, 
and a throbbing heart. It was dated a 
few days later than the last he received 
from her while in Washington; but it 
was written at intervals, and with evident 
effort. The writing testified how weak 
and tremulous was the hand that guided 
the pen. It was as follows :— 


My dear, dear Husband,— 


The days of your own Helen are num- 
bered, and almost finished. Yesterday I 
solemly adjured Dr. Miller to tell me the 
worst of my case; and he says that a few 
weeks must finish my earthly course. 
And must we part!—forever,—and so 
soon !—The very morning of my life is 
scarcely past,—and yet I am summoned 
away! Howshall I bear to leave my hus- 
band, and my children ? 


* * * * 


For many long months past, my heart 
has seemed as if congealed in my bo- 
som,—and in looking back, all seems like 
a troubled dream. Havel been in a kind 
of sleep? Thank Heaven, I am now 
awake !—and my heart beats with fer- 
vent love and gratitude, though so soon 
to cease beating forever ! 


* * * * 


My dear husband, you were my idol. 
I lived only for you and myself. Hap- 
py—O, how happy in yourlove. I forgot 
the hand that “ loaded me with benefits,” 
that showered blessings in such profusion 
upon me! I needed all the chastisement 
I have received, to arouse me from my 
forgetfulness and ingratitude. But O, 
what cause for humiliation, and regret,— 
that until my heart-strings were break- 
ing, I should never think of consecrating 
myself to Him, who has done so much for 
me! Dearest husband,avoid my example 
as you would avoid the pangs of remorse, 
and perhaps, final destruction. * * * 


I have been a source of great unhap- 
piness to you, my dear husband, ever 
since we were united. Had you found a 
wife free from such defects as I have un- 
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fortunately had, how happy had you 
been ! My only consolation is, that it was 
my sincere and constant wish to please 
you, however far I came short of it. 0, 
forgive me, for every pang I ever cost 
you,—and think of me with kindness and 
lenity, when my many imperfections can 
trouble you no more! * bd ” 


Dr. Miller came in, and caught me in 
the act of writing,—and he peremptorily 
forbids it. But how can I entirely re- 
frain? Perhaps I may never speak to you 
again,—and I think it will be a consola- 
tion to you to receive a letter as from the 
grave of her you have loved so faithfully, 
And least, it is a comfort to me to write, 
and tell you again and again, of the love 
and gratitude that swell my heart. I 
I think of you, and pray for you, and the 
dear children all the time. * * * * 


I know I need not enjoin it on you, my 
dearest husband, to be kind to my father; 
and to consider him, during lifz, as a pa- 
rent. It is very touching to see him now. 
He retains his wonted self-command, but 
looks heart-broken at the prospect of los- 
ing his last remaining child. 0, strive to 
console him, in his utter loneliness! May 
he be sustained by Almighty strength. 
Ah, how unworthy am I of all this love 
and regret |— 


* * * * 


Permit me to request, dearest, that you 
will praise the children when they do 
well. The human heart needs commen- 
dation for its encouragement in the path 
of rectitude ; and we have the example 
of our blessed Saviour, and his inspired 
apostles, to warrant its usefulness and 
propriety. May I further request, that 
you leave them not ¢oo much to the care 
and instruction of others. No one, like 
yourself, can train them up to virtue and 


piety. 
x * * # 


To-day I have been thinking of our 
parting in November. It came fresh to 
my memory, as an unheeded sound will 
return on the ear. The remembrance of 
your look of anguish, when about leav- 
ing us, wrings my heart with sorrow and 
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regret. How could I be so unfeeling 
then ?—Forgive me, O, forgive me, dear- 
est husband !— 


* - * * 
“The shadows lengthen as my sun declines.” 


My heart, at times, sinks in my bosom 
like lead. When the paroxysms of fever 
pass away, a most distressing lassitude 
follows. O, that you were with me! O, 
that I might be permitted to breathe my 
last breath on your kind and affectionate 
bosom! But if it is otherwise ordered, 
thy will, O Father, be done! 


* * * * 


Dear husband, we shall meet again! 
Beyond the grave all looks bright and 
glorious. Here, the shadow of death 
rests upon every thing. However good, 
however beautiful, however precious any 
thing may be, that fearful shade is by, to 
blast and destroy. But there is life!— 
life in unfading vigor, and bloom, and 
purity !—You must—you will give your 
heart to the gracious Redeemer, that you 
may be made “ meet to partake of the in- 
heritance of the saints in light,” and then 
in what blessedness shall we meet to part 
no more—forever !—Precious, cheering, 
sustaining thought ! 


* * * * 


My fluttering heart, my trembling 
hand, and the irregular characters that 
I trace, admonish me that what I do, 
must be done quickly. Once more, dear- 
est husband, permit me to express to you, 
the deep, the ardent the fathomless love 
I bear you. O, that I could once again 
gaze on your face, with a long—long look 
of love and gratitude!—O, that I could 
hear you pronounce my full forgiveness. 


* * * og 


Were it not for parting with you, the 
dear children and my father, I should 
feel no shrinking from death. O, supply 
a mother’s place to those helpless ones. 
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To you I commend them. To God I 
commend both them and you. 


The latter ended thus abruptly. No 
doubt Helen hoped to write more, but 
her strength failed. Had the heart of 
Mr. Howard been capable of deeper love 
and regret, or more bitter self-upbrai- 
ding, than it already knew, this effusion 
from that warm, affectionate, and child- 
like heart, now cold and silent in the 
grave, would have produced it. Repeat- 
edly he laid it aside, as more than he 
could bear; but would seize it again 
with as much eagerness, as if its contents 
would rend the cloud of darkness in 
which he was enveloped,—or restore t? 
him his lost treasure. 


The life of a mourner would be short 
indeed, did he always feel as during the 
first months of bereavement, but our in- 
finitely wise and benevolent Creator has 
so constituted us, that the bitterness of 
grief will pass away. As time rolled on, 
the agony of Mr. Howard’s sorrow sub- 
sided,—but he was always a mourner. 
Helen was enshrined in his heart, and 
there was no room for a new love. In 
vain were attractions displayed to the 
still young and elegant widower ; he saw 
them not. In vain was deep sympathy 
expressed for the motherless condition of 
his children ; he understood not its pur- 
port. And when, two or three years 
after Helen’s death, Mr. Atwood himself 
inquired, ‘if his happiness would not be 
promoted by marrying again,’ he ended 
the subject for ever by saying— 


“Never mention it, my dear sir. 
Helen was too gentle, too good, too 
lovely for me !—too gentle, too good, too 
lovely for earth! I never deserved such 
a treasure: but having possessed her, 
could I ever hope to love another ?” 


“ Besides,” pursued he, mentally, “I 
could never treat another so barbarously 
as I did her; and should I treat a suc- 
cessor more tenderly, would not those 
gentle eyes ever be looking on me, in 
their sorrow, that it was not thus with 
her! No Helen—cruel and unfeeling as 


























I was, I loved thee—and I will love thee— 
thee alone—till we meet in Heaven !” 

To Mr. Atwood, Mr. Howard was ever 
the tenderest and most sympathizing of 
sons; to his children the most devoted 
of fathers. The latter grew up under 
his government, his instruction, and his 
example, all he could wish: and among 
the many lessons he taught them, he 
failed not to enforce the truth—that no 
correctness of principle, no rectitude of 
conduct, can supply the place of kind- 
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ness, gentleness, and urbanity of manner. 
That in all our intercourse with our fel- 
low-creatures ;—in all the relations of 
life, we must make it manifest, that it is 
as painful to reprove, as to be reproved ; 
and that it affords as much pleasure to 
commend, as to be commended. That if 
we would be truly good, and live to make 
others happy, we must look with lenity 
on their defects,—and with severity, and 
an unforgiving spirit, only on our own. 

















THE WINDS OF CHILDHOOD. 


Friend, scoff not at your golden youth! 
We’re all weak, and vain, and poor! 
Hear the sad sea waves dim and far, 
* Over them glimmers faint the star 
Of youth, toward the eternal shore! 


Brother, your youth was a lovely dream— 
Think not the schemes of after years 
Will bring you peace; the man may be 
A river running toward no sea: 
May have for laughter, sobs and tears! 


The days of youth!—they were golden days 

The dreams of youth!—they were golden dreams; 
O laugh not brother; heaven was then 
Bluer than ever it is to men, 

And we heard the noise of enchanted streams! 










So gleams from the skies come once again 
And the heart is hard and cold no more! 
Who laughs at youth has a narrow soul! 
For the winds of childhood bend and roll 
To the peaceful, happy, heavenly shore! 
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HOOPED DRESSES. 


WITH A PARTICULAR ACCOUNT OF EUDORA’S HOOPS, AND THE CONSEQUENT DESPAIR AND 
AFTER ADVENTURES OF FLUR DEPAY, ESQUIRE. 


To Bong Garcong at Megapolis, Greeting: 


Behold O Bong, unhappy resident of 
the city, I seize the stylus and my best 
quire of note paper, intent upon inditing 
you an epistle touching the many pleas- 
ant things which have occurred to your 
friend at his present place of sojourn. 

You know how I left you twirling your 
new ivory-headed cane, the head of which 
you are accustomed from time to time to 
rest gracefully against your teeth, as 
Bong Garcong only can—you know how 
I bade you reluctant farewell, and came 
hither to the country lands, to delight 
myself, long weary of town gaieties, and 
immense routs and balls, in quieter 
scenes, and more serene and healthful 
enjoyments. You will no doubt recollect 
my numerous allusions before my depar- 
ture, to the trying character of repeated 
entertainments, extending themselves far 
into the ensuing morning, and you may 
also recall my various, and belligerent 
remarks touching the manners and cos- 
tume of town beauties. Well, I have 
spent my Christmas here, after the good 
old fashion, with immense fires and abun- 
dant wassail, and I am prepared to jot 
down two or three remarks, upon the said 
festivities, and those who participated in 
them. 

Do you know, O Bong, that your friend 
has been the victim of circumstances, the 
sufferer from precisely what he tried to 
escape by coming hither? O my Garcong! 
when will the good old times return? The 
reign of hoops and shawls is inaugurated 
here, as perfectly as in that brilliant so- 
ciety which you adorn with your graceful 
ease, and insouciant humor. I think I see 
you now, protesting against my criticism, 
and declaring with mild dignity that you 
wear a shawl, and that — invari- 
ably makes her appearance at evening as- 
semblies in the most gigantic and capti- 
vating of hoops. But what can I say? 
You know my passion for observation: — 
my coextensive liking for a laugh, a sou- 











rire (have clemency, O Bong, for my poor 
French ;) you know I say that I am no- 
thing if not critical, and that I am a 
licensed knight of the Golden Pen, privi- 
leged to direct my lance at whatever 
amuses me, or makes me think. So I re- 
turn to my first observation, that I expec- 
ted, here, to have bid farewell for the 
nonce to shawls and hoops—in which ex- 
pectation I have been miserably disap- 
pointed. We are a great nation, our 
State a nation in herself:—but we are 
not quite perfect. Our young ladies are 
surely such as the wide world might safe- 
ly be challenged to surpass :—but, even 
our country damsels are not angels. If 
they are, they have forgotten their wings, 
and inserted beneath the immemorial an- 
gelic costume of flowing drapery as of the 
last century, such a profusion of skirts and 
hoops, and *s and ’s that your 
friend has failed to perceive the resem- 
blance. What the above straight lines to 
which the plural s is appended, represent, 
I for one, O Bong, will never divulge, not 
even to yourself: my modesty, that quali- 
ty upon which I am accustomed above all, 
to pride myself, will not permit me to 
write down such words as petticoat, peig- 
noir, and under tunic general. With these 
things, I have nothing to do, and I touch 
them not, being one of the profane. But 
with hoops I have more than any one else 
to do, and I will tell you why. 

Don’t whisper it, O best of Bongs,— 
neither breathe it in the pauses of the 
music or the talk, when, twirling grace- 
fully your Colonel Newcome moustache, 
as only you can twirl it, best champagne 
induces yo to be communicative. Do 
not tell even Miss , O friendly Gar- 
cong, but the reason why I take so deep 
an interest in hoops, is simply that Eudora 
wears them. Do you know Eudora? No? 
Unhappy man !—thrice unblessed child 
of city haunts! Until you have seen her, 
life has not been lived at all!—her pres- 
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ence is like sunlight, and she breathes 
into the languid pulses glorious music, 
crammed with perfume, and instinct with 
golden splendor, such as Dian radiated 
when she swooned through the rippling 
shadow of the wood, on an occasion, 
which thou, O classic Bong, art no doubt 
well acquainted with. Her lightest smile 
is purer and more entrancing far than 
moonlight on the fields of the fall—and 
when she moves towards you, you are 
tempted to draw back, and hide yourself 
from that entrancing beauty and splen- 
dor, as the finest stars obscure themselves 
in presence of the fair young moon of 
evening, rounding up her crescent, and 
opening, as it were from bud to blossom, 
into the full moon of womanhood. Ad- 
mire my beautiful description, best of 
Garcongs, and do not for a mement dream 
that you would not retreat—your star not 
fade and glimmer away even like the 
rest! You fancy that instead of draw- 
ing back, you would place one delicately 
white-kid-gloved hand behind your back, 
the other hand upon your spotless rolling 
waistcoat—and so, dimly smiling, con- 
scious of your killing tout ensemble, 
make your bow, and hold your place be- 
fore the queen. O Bong, thou art mista- 
ken—much mistaken. Her eyes would 
slay you, or if any of your presence of 
mind was left, the simplest word she ut- 
tered would unnerve you. Her opinion 
on the temperature of the room would 
echo in your ears like melting music, 
with divitrest cadences, and when you 
went home afterwards, wrapped to the 
nose in your warm shawl, the fine assem- 
bly would all disappear, and nothing 
would remain in your memory but Eudo- 
ra’s eyes! You don’t believe it? Well 
try, my friend ;—or rather don’t try, for 
the humble individual who now addresses 
you, would prefer monopolizing her. Not 
that he is afraid of you, O Garcong, with 
all your graces—he is afraid of no body, 
whatsoever, but he would rather have Eu- 
dora’s whole attention. 

I came back from my lengthy comment 
upon the young lady in question, to the 
original subject of my remarks. As I 
have said, Eudora is a fairy :—but she 
wears hoops. 
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Can you comprehend the possibility of 
a being such as I have described, wearing 
any thing at all? I assure you on my 
fashionable honor, that it never occurred 
to me, until the other day, that she wore 
anything. It seemed to me that her bril- 
liant costume was like the bright plumage 
of a tropical bird—a part of her, insepa- 
rable from her person. Whether Eudo- 
ra had any feet I even doubted, and as to 
——’s and ’s, the possibility O 
Bong, has never yet been in the least im- 
pressed upon me. But Eudora does wear 
hoops. Melancholy and depressing re- 
flection—those graceful and entrancing 
outlines are all due to hoops. I found it 
out very simply. She was passing through 
a doorway, in which I stood making my- 
self useful to a young lady who was at 
her seventh plate of salad, when—as yet 
unconscious of her presence—I experi- 
enced a violent pain in—well, in a por- 
tion of my person. I turned, and saw 
the dazzling vision of Eudora pass me, 
and disappear—and then I felt a convic- 
tion, an irrepressible conviction in the 
depths of my mind that even she wore 
hoops. 

I have been, since that time, depressed. 
I have doubted all things, and, have, I 
am told, lost much of that fascinating 
gaiety and good humor which make my 
society more agreeable than that of any 
man of my time, yourself, O Bong, being 
of course excepted. Here, raising my 
pen for a moment, and plunging my men- 
tal vision far into the city, and into your 
quiet apartment near the Megatherium 
club, where you sit perusing thoughtful- 
ly the London Times or some old number 
of the ‘“‘Newcomes,” telling with the aid 
of Doyle’s illustrations (Doyle the immor- 
tal author of “‘Brown, Jones and Robin- 
son”) the adventures of Clive, the “‘plea- 
sure and passion and darling joy” in run. 
ning after Ethel—casting my eyes back- 
ward I say to the city haunts, and being 
with you in spirit, as well as opposite 
you in your leathern chair; I think I 
hear you express surprise that I should 
be depressed upon finding Eudora guilty 
of so trivial a failing as a penchant for 
the latest modes. You say, inaudibly, 
that this is nothing very heinous, that 
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she shows her taste indeed, and that you 
respect her, and would like, all the more 
to make her acquaintance. O Bong! thy 
vision pierces not so deep into the future, 
and into the natura rerum—as my own. 
To me, the monosyllable hoop represents 
much more than many decasyllables! 
Do you ask me why? I will tell you— 
frankly. To your friend, much studious 
of human life, and questioning of the 
future, it has seemed, on due considera- 
tion, and as the result of mature reflec- 
tion, that matrimony—or in other words, 
domestic bliss—is the great end and aim 
of rational and serious manhood. I do 
not deny—on the contrary I assert—that 
my meditations upon this deeply inter- 
esting subject has been almost invariably 
connected with Eudora. Her image has 
incessantly associated itself, in my mind 
and thoughts, with a ceremony callirg 
for the interposition of friends in white- 
kids and bridal favors of pure ribbon 
kuots, and a clergyman in white neck- 
cloth to perfect the agreeable arrange- 
ment. While my thoughts stop here, go- 
ing no further, all is bright, agreeable, 
and promising:—but sometimes, comes 
that other thought, (let it be in French,) 
Eh bien et apres. In other words I say 
to myself, “my friend, this woman it is 
possible you will (or may) take for your 
wedded wife;—and as your wife, it will 
be your pleasure and privilege to give 
your attention to all money arrangements 
resulting from the relation in question.” 
Here at last comes the question of the 
hoops. 

These dreadful things, O Bong, indi- 
cate much. You think they are harmless 
pieces of whalebone or other material. 
My friend you are mistaken. To wear 
hoops it requires that you—or rather a 
young lady, as you naturally do not use 
them—it requires, I say, that young ladies 
should apply to the most fashionable fe- 
male leaders of the mode. The said fash- 
ionable female leaders are partial to the 
richest silks, the most resplendent Honi- 
ton laces, the grandest furs and feathers— 
“‘ fuss and feathers” are invariably avoi- 
ded by young ladies—and the fashiona- 
ble leader above mentioned does not fail 
to impress upon the tender and suscepti- 
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ple hearts of her fair protegées the ab- 
solute necessity of possessing all these 
little accessories, if they would appear as 
well dressed as Miss Croesus, or the beau- 
tiful Madam Bullion. Do you wonder at 
their unconditional snrrender, and that 
at the end of the year “‘ my husband” or 
“papa,” has placed before him a long 
strip of paper, the perusal of which has 
the effect of causing his face to elongate 
itself and his very hair to bristle with 
horror? O Bong, I have an innate and 
natural aversion to that social peculiarity 
called Debt :—it is a weakness which I 
have never been able to overcome. Iam 
afraid Eudora would often complain of 
my preoccupation, and seriousness, and 
that we should not be happy. I seriously 
resolve abandoning all pretensions to her 
hand :—and thus, my friend, you have, 
succinctly stated, all the reasons which 
have led me to feel sad at this discovery 
of hoops. Is it not simply honorable for 
me to resign my claims to Eudora and 
her affection? Hoops and the rest are 
doubtless necessities of her existence, and 
just as it is not honorable to take advan- 
tage of a woman’s affection for you and 
marry her when you cannot supply her 
with daily bread—the real necessity of 
existence ; so it seems to me unworthy to 
make Eudora believe that I can furnish 
hoops and so forth through the list— 
equally necessary to her life and happi- 
ness. 

I am beginning, O Bong, to feel more 
and more depressed. I am in a quanda- 
ry. My inclination and my honor pull 
me diverse ways, and at one moment I 
am at the height of hope and happiness, 
the next, plunged into deepest anguish 
and despair. I can write no more, O best 
of Garcongs, at least this morning, for I 
have too much regard for you, to bestow 
upon you an epistle full of philosophical 
reflections touching the vanity of human 
things. Still, as the post does not engage 
to carry my letter hence until the day af- 
ter to-morrow, and even then may fail, as 
it often does, I shall leave my epistle open, 
intending to place in it something more— 
something which shall advise you of the 
progress of your friend in his projected 
siege. For the war, O Bong, is declar- 
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ed—the ball is opened. Many Balakla- 
vas probably may ensue, and reverses 
and defeats, on either side; and more 
than one Alma and Inkermann, where 
both may claim the victory. Let us trust 
however, O my Garcong, that Sevastopol 
will fall—that all the entrenchments, 
even the hoops, will yield, and your un- 
worthy friend march in with colors flying. 
His motto is as always, Esperance! 


I have just left her, O Bong, my friend, 
O most sympathizing of companions, and 
I am plunged into agony and rage. No, 
not rage: for who could feel anger with 
her image in his heart! After writing 
the above, I carefully arranged my hair, 
—you know I pride myself upon my mis- 
erable curls—and descended to her pres- 
ence. I found her sitting in an elegant 
morning dress, certainly corded if not 
hooped, before the piano. A fine fire of 
logs burned in the grand old fireplace, 
and the beams of coal sunlight irradia- 
ted the apartment, lighting up her exqui- 
site head with its classic outline, and 
tender loveliness. O Bong! never had 
she looked so beautiful, and the sheen of 
the silk she wore, the snowy lace around 
her arm, and the bracelet on her wrist, 
seemed all to mingle into one delightful 
picture of pure loveliness and grace and 
beauty. When she ran her fingers softly 
over the keys, and then raised her soft 
eyes to her companions, your poor friend 
nearly fainted, and subsided weakly 
into a chair from which he had at the 
moment no ability to rise. She was sur- 
rounded with admirers—for who does not 
admire and follow her, as the seal does 
music, or the stars the moon, owning her 
as their queen? There was Tom . 
with his fatal waistcoat; Dick , 
fresh from a killing toilet; and Harry 
, who makes all the girls laugh, 
and not seldom, O Bong, has nearly suc- 
ceeded in ‘ cutting out” even your friend. 
By a fatality the conversation fell upon 
the very subject which I have discoursed 
about in my letter, and having my mind 
naturally full of the theme, I branched 
forth into a sort of address which Eudora 
listened to with many smiles. I flatter 
myself, my dear Bong, that when I do 
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try to establish a point I generally suc- 
ceed, and on this occasion my success 
was perfect. Eudora was perfectly con- 
vinced, that at the present time, and with 
the present mode of living, a considera- 
ble income was almost indispensable in a 
wooer—and then having struck me with 
her sharpest arrow she laughed and blush- 
ed, and looked so beautiful, that I was 
overwhelmed with love and agony and 
jealousy and remorse. Jealous, I say, O 
Bong, for Harry is quite a millio- 
naire, and while Tom and Dick were 
scowling and looking grim, Harry was in 
ecstacies, and began to measure with his 
eyes a certain finger of Eudora’s left hand 
with a view to the ring. I don’t think I 
ever saw @ more perfect coxcomb than 
that man, and any little respect and lik- 
ing I ever had for him has completely dis- 
appeared since he looked so conscious of 
his wealth. Of course I am not jealous, 
and have no dislike for him, because Eu- 
dora prefers him—because she likes him 
and his wealth. That is all right and I 
say nothing against him, and I sincerely 
trust they may be happy, to which end I 
will do him any favor in my power, and 
wish him fortune and success. In other 
words, my dear Bong, I would like to cut 
his throat—that is about the fact of the 
matter. Insufferable coxcomb !—evident- 
ly purse-proud and conceited, with not 
one respectable quality of head or heart— 
and to aspire to such a woman as Eudora! 
And she—she smiled on him, and gave 
me the most frigid of shoulders when I 
approached, and eventually silenced— 
yes silenced—me. What could I say, 
enfin? She cares nothing for me: she is 
a heartless girl, and has an eye to wealth 
alone. No, not heartless !—unhappy that 
I am to bring myself to say it. And for 
me to say that she regards mere money! 
She’s a noble girl, O Bong—the noblest 
I have ever known, and she is not wrong. 
Still she should never have struck an 
honest heart like mine so roughly. It 
was unkind—I wonder how she could 
bring herself to do it. Oh Eudora! Eu- 
dora! little did I think, when looking far 
into the depths of your large liquid eyes, 
—those eyes which seemed at times to 
swim in poetry and romance, and love 
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and goodness—little did I think that the 
young maiden of those far away pleasant 
city days would ever shed her old being 
and affection for me, to emerge from the 
satchel-carrying school girl into the 
magnificent and queenly woman who 
would be my fate! For in those old days 
Eudora had extreme regard for me, and 
certainly my days were calmer and se- 
rener when I met her tripping on to school, 
her fair curls rippling round her rosy 
cheeks—those old times gone so long into 
the dust. Beautiful Eudora! you shine 
on.me still—a gracious phantom from the 
far land of dreams: and all the unhappy 
present faints and fails before the mem- 
ory of that most beautiful and brilliant 
past which you illustrated and adorned 
with all your wealth of tenderness and 
love and goodness! Admire, O Bong, 
O best of Garcongs, the apostrophe of 
your friend to the Eudora of old days, 
Do you think it is rhapsody? I say itis 
also truth: and many an honest fellow 
looks back on the days of his youth and 
on some brilliant face with similar emo- 
tions. Can you explain how it is, my 
Bong, that Corydon in round jacket, and 
wide turned down collar, with black rib- 
bon, meets day after day with Chloe as 
she trips along in short dresses, and pan- 
talettes and school bonnet; and so meet- 
ing her and laughing with her never 
dreams of falling in love with her :—and 
then in after years when he is Blank Co- 
rydon, Esquire, and she Miss Chloe, meets 
her at a party, clad in all the splendors 
of the mode, and faints in presence of 
her loveliness, yields to her dazzling 
beauty, and becomes her captive, wonder- 
ing if she really can be the Chloe of old 
times he chatted with so carelessly? 
Whether you can explain this mystery or 
not, it is none the less a fact :—and so 
our poor Corydon goes home in a reverie, 
forgetting his patent leather shoes, and 
killing tie, and all the witty nothings he 
has said to Daphne, Phillis, and fair Bau- 
cis, thinking only of the eyes and lips of 
Chloe. She is another being te him now, 
and his life is changed and made subser- 
vient to her:—and so, before very long, 
he finds himself asking her a most im- 
portant question—the result whereof is 
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either that the fashionable Corydon is 
raised to blissful regions of delight, and 
visions of white wedding favors, or is 
plunged in Stygian gloom, Cimmerian 
darkness, or any other atmosphere indic- 
ative of the emotions of a gentleman who 
has been “ discarded.” 

But whither do I wander? Isend you 
a trite discourse on morals and society, O 
Garcong, when I promised to fill all my 
space with an account of hoops, and the 
fairest of their wearers. Still my para- 
graph has not been without its use. It 
has diverted me for a moment from my 
possessing thought—Eudora, and that 
tiresome and insufferable Harry 

Her preference for him was too plain 
and I can only say that your friend is 
decidedly afflicted with the blues—has 
lost his appetite, and if not contempla- 
tive of suicide, is still overwhelmed with 
the most cowardly and unmanly despair. 
Whether to give up the contest or not I 
really do not know. But let us wait, 
To-morrow is Christmas :—and I am fully 
determined, resolute, and fixed, to find 
out all. But why should your friend 
essay to discover whether her affections 
are engaged? He can’t marry hoops, O 
Bong :—it is utterly impossible, and that 
will be the question. At present he is 
enjoying himself in spite of every obsta- 
cle—in spite even of that abominable 
Harry ——. Eudora smiles on me s0 
frankly, and has so much favor mixed 
with the coldness of her eyes, that the 
time of your unworthy correspondent 
treads on flowers with her, and he is not 
disposed to change his relations. Do 
you say the eventful no will scarcely have 
a disagreeable effect? O Bong, thou art 
not so deeply versed in social and femi- 
nine peculiarities as myself. The above 
mentioned Chloe is never exactly the 
same to Corydon, when that adventurous 
youth has made his brave assault with 
colors flying, and been driven ignomi- 
niously back, defeated and unnerved. 
Thereafter, she is changed:—and for 
long, this singular fact excited my attens 
tion and curiosity. Miss Amaryliis 
solved the problem to her own satisfac- 
tion when I propounded the question to 
her some days since. “To remain the 
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same Mr. Depay,” she said, with that lan- 
guishing smile and killing glance for 
which she is so famous, “‘ would be giving 
the gentleman—en-cou-rage-ment!” And 
having cut the gordian knot with this su- 
preme word encouragement, she turned to 
Mr. Tityrus whom she had discarded to 
my certain knowlege on the day before, 
and held her rosy lips within an inch of 
his face, and smiled upon him so sweetly 
that I am sure he went away thinking 
that her no meant yes, and that he had 
only to “ try again,” and the event would 
be very different. Admire with me, O 
Bong, the versatility and consistency of 
the sex. They take our scalps and hang 
them as trophies around their wigwams 
and at their girdles, and then they de- 
clare—and many practise the precept— 
that we do not look so well divested of 
them, and that they are not at liberty to 
treat us in a manner which might indi- 
cate an intention on their part to heal the 
wounds they have inflicted. Various and 
complicated, O Bong, are the movements 
of the female mind :—and happy is the 
man who understands them :—or, the 
next best thing, has such a true and sin- 
cere friend as my Eudora. My? Well 
we shall see, 

O Bong! O Garcong! O Bong Gar- 
cong !—most celebrated of the house of 
Garcong, and possessed of the happiest 
friend who ever penned epistle—O Gar- 
cong the matter is all ended : and ended, 
let me say with due modesty and modera- 
tion, in a manner entirely satisfactory to 
your friend. Of the details of the above 
mentioned wonderful event it is not 
proper that I should speak except to say 
that I owe my good fortune mainly to 
that best and most engaging of friends 
Seraphina Do you know her? 
I will send you her portrait. I will 
have her likeness hung in the Capitol of 
my native land, as the most beautiful and 
noble of her sex. It happened thus. I 
was reclining in a contemplative attitude 
before the fireplace just at twilight, when 
Miss Seraphina entered, and observing 
my preoccupation, asked the reason 
thereof. I replied rather gloomily that 
I was reflecting upon the manners and 
customs of the modern young lady, and 
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thinking how impossible it was, to count 
upon securing a true wife, anoble woman, 
such as an honest fellow would desire, 
from among the painted butterflies who 
flirt and sparkle and glitter, with satins, 
hoops, and silks and pearls and ribbon 
knots, in the heated atmospheres of par- 
ties and assemblies. I had scarcely fin- 
ished my enumeration of the difficulties 
of matrimony under these circumstances 
when Miss Seraphina, who, by those tat- 
tling persons, accustomed to satirize 
everybody, is said to be fond of talking— 
when Miss Seraphina I say, took up the 
defence of her sex, and branched forth 
into one of the most eloquent and con- 
vincing addresses which it has ever been 
my good fortune to listen to. 

“It was the common mistake,” she 
said with a sentimental sigh, “of the 
young men of the age. They chose to 
think that because a young lady had a 
harmless fondness for fine dress and gai- 
ety, that, on this account, she would not 
make an excellent wife. Nothing could 
be more unjust to them; and it only 
shows the habitual injustice which you 
horrid creatures practise toward our un- 
offending sex,’’said Miss Seraphina, sigh- 
ing and arranging a curl upon her cheek 
—one of the most beautiful curls, let me 
say, that I have ever seen. “But I am 
accustomed to injustice from you all,” 
she continued, “‘and yet I cannot forbear 
replying to what you have just said. 
Take for example Eudora,” she continu- 
ed with a sly look and smile toward me, 
instantly withdrawn, however, as she saw 
me start, ‘“‘take Eudora as an instance. 
She is as fond of harmless gaiety, and of 
dress too as any young lady of my ac- 
quaintance. I am sure if she possessed 
them she would wear the Kohinoor, the 
great Russian diamond, and all the pearls 
that are spoken of in the delicious ‘Lalla 
Rookh’ of delightful wicked Tom Moore. 
She would wear, if she had it, Mr. De- 
pay, the finest Cashmere shawl that was 
ever made from Asian fleeces, and sent 
as a present to a queen. She would 
carry the wealth of princes on her shoul- 
ders, as Shakspeare says, or array her- 
self in Tyrian purple, and all the gorge- 
ous splendor of the Orient.” I thought 
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this a miserable display of pedantry on 
Miss Seraphina’s part, and while I ac- 
quiesced, I frowned. She took no notice 
of the expression of my countenance and 
continued. ‘‘ Eudora, Iknow, would do 
all this and more, and she is not unlike 
other young ladies of her age. They 
love gaiety and display, and a litile riv- 
alry with each other, and it is somewhat 
the fault of you gentlemen, Mr. Depay, 
that this is so:—for it must be confessed 
that young girls have more thought of 
the impression they make upon the op- 
posite sex than upon their own. Still 
they love fine things for their own sakes, 
I fear, and are glad to array themselves 
in all the colors of the rainbow, and to 
go to routs and balls, and to flash like 
many colored birds. I do not think Eu- 
dora differs from her sex. She is fond of 
all this because she is a woman and 
she is asensible girl.” I found myself 
declaring internally that Miss Seraphina 
was crazy, and really the most disagree- 
able Job’s comforter I had ever known. It 
seems that the expression of my counte- 
nance betrayed my thought, for she smil- 
ed when she continued ‘You think it 
strange, Mr. Depay, that I should consider 
our dear Eudora a sensible young lady, 
because she runs to all the parties, and 
tries to attract as many beaux as possible, 
and is willing to stand five hours every 
night if you will give her mirth and 
company and music. You think that all 
this argues a shallow and worldly char- 
acter, and anything but sense in the 
young lady. This is but another evi- 
dence of your injustice to our sex, 
Mr. Depay; and it is a very common in- 
justice. Do you not know that Eudora 
is a girl of sense and feeling? Is it pos- 
sible that you can think her shallow and 
worldly, when you have so long known 
the beauty of her character and the ten- 
derness of her heart?” I began to groan, 
so profound an impression did Miss Ser- 
aphina’s logic produce upon me. ‘‘Can- 
not you understand, sir,” she continued, 
“that Eudora looks upon all this glitter 
and splendor, of dress, and lights, and 
company, and music, ashermaiden-holiday 
in which she is privileged to enjoy herself 
to her heart’s content before entering up- 
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on her serious and true happiness in life 
—marriage? Cannot you believe that 
she is extravagantly gay now only to be 
perfectly domestic hereafter—when, mar- 
ried, she will emulate the lovely charac- 
ter of all the perfect wives from Andro- 
mache and Calphurnia to the fair maiden, 
and true wife of yesterday?” I observed 
with remorse and self-condemnation, how 
grossly I had erred in considering Miss 
Seraphina’s various and admirable learn- 
ing only pedantry. ‘‘Can you for a mo- 
ment think, I say in conclusion, Mr. De- 
pay, that this will be the life of Eudora 
always—that she will always find her 
highest enjoyment in this glitter and 
noise, and never turn her thoughts to the 
high and noble ends of life? Believe me 
sir, if this be your opinion, you do Evu- 
dora very great injustice—as thousands 
of the flippant and cynical of your sex 
do ‘njustice to as many lovely and rational 
young ladies, whose only fault is a fond- 
ness for a little display and social excite- 
ment. I dare to say that nearly every 
one of these young girls will make good 
wives—I know as much of Eudora. You 
may not have paid attention to the pecu- 
liarities of her character, Mr. Depay,” 
here I thought Miss Seraphina indulged 
in a sly smile, “but the gentleman who 
wins her affection will have almost a per- 
fect wife. She is intelligent, sincere, de- 
voted, and with rare strength of charac- 
ter—I know scarcely any gentleman who, 
in my opinion, is entitled to aspire to 
her hand. But this is too severe. The 
truest happiness for woman is fyund in 
the possession cf a good and affectionate 
husband—one who throwing aside the 
fopperies and follies of youth, like her- 
self enters courageously and resolutely 
upon his path of life, determined to per- 
form his social and religious duties 
fully, and to love and cherish the wife 
to whom he is attached, before and 
above all others. Such a man makes 
a husband who is more to his wife 
than the blood of her heart—such a 
wife is the crowning glory and blessing 
of man’s existence. I trust you may 
marry happily Mr. Depay, for I take 
much interest in your career—and I 
trust”—here Miss Seraphina raised her 
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fan to hide the smile with which she left 
the room. “I trust Eudora after giving up 
hoops as she is sure to do cheerfully, will 
secure an honest and devoted husband.” 

The words died away in silence, and I 
felt, O Bong, that my philosophy was 


changed! I had laughed at Miss Sera- 
phina frequently and bestowed upon her 
the cognomen of old maid :—after her de- 
parture I revolved the propriety of strew- 
ing upon my head some ashes from the 
hearth in token of penitence and remorse. 
That I should ever have maligned that 
most perfect of friends—whose erudition 
was so profound, whose style was so 
brilliant, and whose heart so admirable 
and tender! I would have torn my hair— 
but I did better. I:went to my apart- 
ment and carefully arranged it, in- 
tently criticised my boots, and with a 


cowardly and palpitating heart descended 
to Eudora. 


* * * * * * 


CETERA DESUNT. 
For how could I have the miserable bad 
taste, O Bong, my friend, my pitcher, to 
say aught of that interview when one 
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by one the guests had retired to their 
apartments. She said that she had long 
but that shall never be. Not even 
the page that goes to thy friendly eyes, O 
Garcong, shall be dowered with the golden 
words which told the honest Flur Depay 
his happiness, and proved to him that 
something more than the hoops had 
reigned in the beauteous thoughts of— 
my—Eudora! 





One thing only mars my perfect joy, O 
Bong—one thing alone has made me 
melancholy. Never more, O Bong Gar- 
cong, shall I be able to associate with 
you. I feel that I must cut you. With 
the wish that your moustache may assume 
the length of Colonel Newcome’s had he 
been appointed General of the armies in 
the Crimea, and that you may never 
know a lesser happiness than falling in 
love with and marrying some second Eu- 
dora—I laugh while writing such fatuity, 
O Bong—I subscribe myself, O Bong 
Garcong, what I have always been, 

Your devoted friend, 

And what I soon expect to be, 
A married individual ; 


Fiur Depay. 


> 
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Tis glorious all! Here nature weds 
Her mightiest forms to haughtiest heads, 
And o’er each brow a halo sheds! 


Here, throned within her thunder peaks, 
Against the sky, she leans her cheeks, 
And mocks the lightning as it wreaks 


Its wrath upon her sovereign towers ;— 
Clad in the simplest robe of flowers, 
And all unmoved, through saddest hours ! 


Here, lavish of her beauties still, 
She bids her blooms the vallies fill, 
And o’er her rock she pours her rill: 


Relieves, with swelling steeps, the plain, 
Smoothes rocky height to vale again, 


And through it sends a silvery vein; 
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That now, like serpent crouch’d in coil, 
Winds silent on, in search of spoil,— 
Now stretch’d at length, as if from toil! 


Anon, her murmur takes the ear. 
Beyond the mountain ledge, that sheer, 
Colossal stands, a silent Fear ! 


And, o’er it foaming, silver white, 
The cataract leaps, a sheeted sprite, 
Singing a chaunt of fierce delight— 


As if of Freedom,—as it goes, 
From conquering conflict to repose, 
In meadows where each wild flower blows. 


Thus, from the embrace of Terror, glide 
The forms of Beauty, side by side, 
And crown with Love the heights of pride! 


Thus, hallowing all the gloom, they grow 
To Deities of grace,—and glow, 
Wrapt on their heights, with living Bow, 


That, from the sun, through bluest skies, 
Still catches all their gorgeous dyes, 
And soothes the sad to human eyes ! 


The foaming torrent leaps through groves 
That might have gladden’d Sadi’s loves ;— 
Then, meek, through quiet valley roves. 


As if, by spells of Love subdued, 
It straight forgot each mountain feud ; 
Content, no longer wild and rude, 


To drink in odours from the vale, 
And ’quite the flowers, with pretty tale, 
Of mountain griefs,—the angry wail 


O’er hostile crags, and stubborn bounds, 
Of rock, that watery force confounds,— 
And desperate leap that still astounds ! 


Ah! wandering lone,—away from men, 
To see great height and gloomy glen, 


And pierce the skies with thoughtful ken— 


To feel the eager soul upspring, 
Buoyant, as born for rivalling 
The mountain Eagle’s mighty wing— 


Track the great billowy range of height, 
That rolls in surge, with scalps of white, 
’Till vision stops itself in flight— 
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Make pictures with the mind and eye, 
Of Titan wall and arching sky, 
And watch their phantoms flit and fly, 


Like things that revel in the shade, 
When, as of old, the Gods array’d 
The woods,—and fawns and satyrs play’d! 


Or, ’neath the giant summits brood, 
Upon the Christian God,—the mood 
That fashion’d worlds, and call’d them good ;— 


That made them frightful to the thought, 
And show’d how wonders might be wrought, 
By will and majesty untaught :— 


And gaze beyond, to realms that seem, 
The abode of mystery and dream ; 
With ever and anon, a gleam, 


To cheer the doubt, and light the dark, 
Illume, though still with moment spark:— 
The dove that issued from the ark !— 


Beyond, where, seeking heavenly groves, 
Eternal chase, and fruitful loves, 
The Red man’s simple fancy roves ;— 


Where still,—once leapt the precipice,— 
The gulph which erring step shall miss,— 
He wins the realms of perfect bliss ;— 


A fancy not more vain than ours, 
Though born of feebler aims and powers,— 
Both fancies seeking peace in flowers ! 


Ah! thus to dream, o’er cliff and height, ® 
Great range of sea, with ships in sight, 
The sun thrown back from sails of white ;— 


Green fields below, that still persuade 
The happy song, of bird or maid, 
And Astrea smiling in the shade ;— 


And thousand charms with these, that tell 
Of nymph and dryad ; brook and dell ; 
Each hallowed with a crowning spell ; 


The common earth, meanwhile—the towers, 
As well as vales, all prankt with flowers,— 
That sing and laugh away the hours ; 


The glad young waters, leaping free, 
Still catching rainbows as they flee, 
And bound through beams eternally ; 
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With none beside, the bliss to share, 
The soul to answer; and, to hear, 


When, in my joy, I murmur, “ There! 


‘* How Beautiful !”’—To feel no breast 


Exulting, with mine own to rest, 


In crags above the Eagle’s nest ;— 


And watch with me the wondrous show, 
The gorgeous vision, passing slow 
Through blue above and green below! 


This robs from charm in earth and skies ! 
We ask to see with kindred eyes, 
And rapture’s self demands replies ;— 


Echoes from genial founts—a voice, 
That, fashioned by our spirit’s choice, 
Sings out, when we would say, “ Rejoice |” 


Would I might summon one to see, 
And drink the vision in with me,— 
One dear one, dear exceedingly ! 


To whose young heart mine-own might say 
“ This is a God-appointed day, 
And all the world is out at play. 


“And we will cunningly devise 
To see these sports of earth and skies, 
Both looking through each other’s eyes.” 
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THE MARINER OF THE LOIRE.* 


r FROM “SOUS LES FILETS.” 


BY EMILE SOUVESTRE. 


PART SECOND. 


The evening dews were falling when 
the two boats arrived at Meilleraie and 
anchored near each other—and when 
Andrew met Mem at the inn all clouds of 
displeasure had disappeared. The youth 
made no allusion to what had passed, and 
the old patroon, appreciating his discre- 
tion, payed in friendly words what he 
would have found hard to pay in grati- 
tude. The boatmen of other barques, 
who were acquainted, now assembled for 
the evening meal. Master Jacques, alone, 
remained in his boat—supping, as his 
custom was, upon some crusts of black 
bread, dipped in brandy, which he had 


brought with him. Mem had found at 
the inn Good Man Soriel, the oldest of all 
the mariners whom, in a trifling affair 
which he had, an ambitious lawyer, 
wishing to prove his knowledge of the 
classics called the Nestor of the Loire. His 
companions had taken the Homeric remi- 
niscence of the man of law, for a facial 
sobriquet and modified it, without think- 
ing of it, by calling him simply, father 
“Nez Tort.”’+ 

The old patroon had left the river many 
years, and it was only by chance that 
he was at the inn as his nephew was con- 
fined at home by illness and he consent- 





* Continued from Vol. 21, page 761, 
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ed to take his boat for him to Orleans. 
Mem and he had known each other in 
the Vendean war and they both now re- 
collected that their last meeting had 
been in the very place where they now 
were, 

“Do you recollect it, my poor boy?” said 
Soriel, who in his quality as an octogena- 
rian gave this youthful epithet to all who 
were under his age: ‘That was the day 
of the dispersion of the grand army !—- 
Do you remember the miserable wretches 
huddled together on the shore, and pray- 
ing to God and man to pass over to the 
other side? There were more than 40,- 
000, and but 8 little boats for all.” 

“Yes,” said Mem, “and to see the poor 
women run when the boats approached. 
‘Let my poor wounded husband—my 
dear father—my poor son, sick son—a 
dying youth, go across ;’ dear creatures, 
they asked nothing for themselves,” 

“It was a terrible day,” cried Soriel, 
“and I never think of it without the 
very marrow in my bones trembling. 
I saw Mr. de Bonchamp, who was dy- 
ing, he was almost speechless, still he 
signed for the priest to keep near him, 
and spoke to him, and when they asked 
the father what he said, he repeated, 
always, the same thing, ‘ Do not kill the 
prisoners.’ ”” 

“ Notwithstanding the Blues were kill- 
ing us,” replied Mem, with bitterness. 

“‘Not more than we did them,” replied 
the old man. 

“In those times no person valued the 
life of another, and it was a great mira- 
cle if they valued their own lives, for the 
Virgin knows how hard it was to keep 
it. When it was saved from the guillo- 
tine and the bullets, it had to be saved 
from famine, and that was no little thing. 
For us, the Loire had become a battle- 
field, here the Chouans sent their bullets 
upon us, under the pretence that we 
served the Whites; there the royalists 
cannonaded us, under the pretext that we 
carried provision to the Blues. So every 
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boat was deserted and the mariners took 
the head seeker’s bag, or entered the ser- 
vice of Carrier.” 

“To become Noyeurs,!”’ 

“Yes. I know full well indeed that 
there are some in the Marine who have 
made the Loire a cemetery, but as true 
as I am a baptised christian—as true as 
there is a God in heaven, if ever I meet 
one, these hands will themselves avenge 
the innocents whom he murdered,” said 
Mem, 

“You will never meet one,” said Soriel, 
“for we drove them from us and forbid 
them ever coming back again, under pain 
of dwelling in the Chateau d’ Au*, as the 
saying was in those times, but let us 
forget it all if we can.” 

As the other mariners were but little 
interested in the recollections of the old 
men, they had left, one after the other, 
and at last Andrew, seeing that Etine had 
disappeared, concluded to return to his 
boat. When he went there, Master 
Jacques was already sound asleep in the 
cabin with the rest of the crew. Not 
wishing to sleep, the young patroon threw 
his cloak around him and began pacing 
the deck, occupied with his thoughts. 
The cold was not so severe, and the night 
darker, and a few stars faintly twinkled 
through the gloom. The fog was plash- 
ing from the willows in the Loire, which 
was mirrored, here and there, in the 
stellar light. It appeared to Andrew 
that the water had increased, and in 
some instants a slight cracking was 
heard ; but he scarcely noticed it, so bu- 
sy was he with his fancies. The last few 
days passed in sight of, or with Mem’s 
niece, had revived a love which he had 
thought was overcome, and he longed to 
know if his hopes could be granted. As 
he loved devotedly, and the happiness or 
misery of his life depended upon the an- 
swer he would receive, it is not strange 
that he deferred the moment from time 
to time, hoping and fearing for the hour 
which would decide all. Whilst engaged 





* Name of a chateau built on the banks of the Loire. When the prisoners had embarked in the 
boats which were to be sunk in the waters—they asked where they were to be carried: the Noyeurs 


replied, by a horrible jeu de mot to the Chateau d’ Au. 
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thus, he heard a slight noise—some one 
was crossing his boat to reach Mem’s 
which lay by it. From the airy lightness 
of the step, notwithstanding the darkness, 
Andrew recognized Etine. She stepped 
over the benches with great precaution, 
and was about putting her foot upon the 
other boat, when, at a movement of An- 
drew, she uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise and fear. 

“What do you fear Etine?” said the 
young man, gently, as he stepped to- 
wards her. ‘ Do you not know me?” 

Although the tones reassured the mai- 
den, she seemed more bewildered, drew 
back a step, and hastily said, as if her 
presence in the boat, at that hour, re- 
quired an explanation—that she had 
come for her travelling basket, which she 
had forgotten when she left the boat. 

“You fear of being told that you came 
to meet me,” asked Andrew with an af- 
fectionate smile. , 

“Holy virgin! they would do me a 
great wrong, then, for I thought you 
were in the supper-room with my uncle.” 

“When you left I had no desire to re- 
main,” replied the young man, “but since 
I find you here, I think it must have 
been the good God who led me back.” 

“That may be, my master,” said Etine, 
who in spite of her embarrassment couid 
not give up “ her mischief, but as it is 
not the ordinary custom to send mariners 
to young girls in the guise of guardian 
angels, whoever finds us chatting to- 
gether at this hour, might think some 
other person sent you.” 

“cc Who?” 

“The Devil !” 

“Well, that may be a fib,” said An- 
drew, smiling, ‘for I come—I come—of 
my own accord.” 

“That is almost the same thing,” plea- 
santly interrupted the young girl. “Come 
Andrew, let me pass, the people might 
return with my uncle, and you know that 
would be a great shame for me.” 

- “No,” said Andrew, advancing towards 
her. “No Etine, you must not leave now 
without hearing me. I was just at this 
moment asking myself when I could find 
an opportunity to speak to you ; since my 
patron saint has given it to me, I will 
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not let you leave without telling you of 
that which fills my heart to bursting.” 

“It is useless,” replied Etine, mis- 
chievously. “I know the recipe for all 
heart burnings master, Andrew. Go 
rather and see, Mérode at Challonnes,— 
she knows words which will cure like 
balm,” 

“You alone can speak those words, 
which would relieve me,” said the youth 
with tender sadness, ‘do not appear to 
misunderstand me, Etine, nor sport with 
my pains like the cat would with the 
bird she holds in her claws. I fear so 
much, that I will displease you, that I 
can scarcely speak where you are, So 
you can amuse yourself without any res- 
ponse on my part, but it is not noble, 
and I know you will not sport with a 
man who would find it easier to give his 
blood, drop by drop, for you, than to ask 
you if you will give him your love !” 

His tones were so true and loyal, that 
the maiden appeared touched. By a 
movement so quiet that it seemed invol- 
untary, she grasped the young man’s arm 
and pronounced his name with a trem- 
bling voice. Andrew drew her near to 
him, with an exclamation of delig 
and was about to renew his question ; but 
she suddenly imposed silence, by putting 
her fingers on her lips, and turned to- 
wards the boat, ‘* W 

‘“‘T thought some one was listening to 
us,” whispered Etine.” 

“ Where?” 

“There in your boat. I heard some 
one walking, it seemed to me a shadow 
passed.” 

Andrew went up and looked all around, 
Every thing was silent in the boat, the 
banks of the river deserted, and the 
lights still blazed through the windows 
at the inn. 

He went back to Etine, telling her, 
there was nothing to fear, and embold- 
ened by her silence, he spoke more freely 
of his love, his hopes and his future de- 
signs. The maiden was evidently labor- 
ing under anxiety as well as affection, 
while the young man leant towards her 
and pressed her ro reply. 

“Tn the name ofall the Saints, Etine,”’ 
said he: “I pray you to say but one 
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word, one single word, that you love me, 
I ask nothing which you might blush for. 
If you could see the depths of my heart, 
you would know that I am speaking to 
you as I would to a priest who receives 
my first confession.” 

The maiden raised her head, there 
was an expression of seriousness upon 
her face which the mariner had never 
before seen. She looked at him steadily 
and tenderly. 

“Tdo believe you, Andrew. I know 
that you are frank, honest and brave— 
that you do not wish to deceive a poor 
creature, whose father and mother lie in 
the graveyard—so I will not reply in the 
silly manner I use to speak to young 
men. I will not deny that I esteem you 
above all others, but you must ask my 
uncle. I have no other parent now, and 
I will obey him in all things. Get his 
good will, and I promise you, my An- 
drew, that you will not have to wait 
long for my consent,” 

“ Very well answered, indeed!” cried 
a third voice, and uncle Mem stood be- 
fore them. He was followed by father 
Soriel and Francis, who stood in the rear 
with a hang dog look. The young cou- 
ple started up, but Mem came to his 
niece and took her by the hand, 

“You spoke bravely,” he said, with 
emotion, “‘and I wish every marine on the 
Loire could have heard you. Kiss me, 
you are an honest girl.” Etine threw her 
arms around his neck. 

“Only,” added the patroon, “it would 
be better to choose another place, and a 
different hour; ¢éfe-a-tétes by moonlight 
are unhealthy.” 

Andrew hastened to explain that 
their meeting was entirely accidental. 

“That is quite another thing,” replied 
father Soriel, “ and Francis lied when he 
told us that you had made an assignation 
on the boat.” 

“And it was his step I heard,” said 
Etine quickly. 

“ May God forgive him, but since he 
thought I was acting wrong, it would 
have been better to tell me as a good 
cousin, than to denounce me to others.” 

Francis hung his head without reply- 
ing. 
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“Don’t reproach him any more,” said 
Mem, “the poor fellow is punished 
enough by your not fancying him.” 

“And to stop all further proceedings 
from him, let us give the patroon leave 
to follow the current of his heart,” re- 
plied old Soriel. 

* What objection have you to Andrew, 
Mem ?” 

‘“‘ None,” replied Etine’s uncle, 

“Then it is all fixed,” said the Nez 
Tort, gaily, ‘and I invite myself to the 
wedding, to be first groomsman.” 

The patroon held his hand to Andrew, 
who grasped it, incapable of speaking, and 
the young girl leaning on her uncle, 
smiled and wept at the same time. Even 
the Nestor of the Loire was seen to pass 
his callous fist over his eyes. 

““Come, come,” said he, “enough of 
this ; these memories of our youth move 
us; itis in vain the oak grows old my 
friend Mem; there is always a little sap 
remaining, which will be heard when 
brought to the fire. Butitis almost mid- 
night, and I think we had better defer 
further business until to-morrow, especi- 
allyas I see some one who may hear us.” 

“It is my father,” replied Andrew. © 

“‘ Master Jacques,” repeated Mem. 

“ Pardieu, I had forgotten him, and to 
marry Etine you must get his consent as 
well as mine.” 

“T am ready to do my duty,” said An- 
drew, going to meet his father, whilst 
father Nez-Tort, foreseeing a family con- 
sultation, discreetly left with Francis. 

In the meantime, master Jacques slow- 
ly approached the helm of the boat, took 
off his coat and laid it on a coil of rope, 
then taking one of the pointed poles, he 
examined the end of it and remained for 
some time motionless, as if he waited for 
asignal. Suddenly the clock began to 
strike, and twelve rolled out on the mid- 
night air. Master Jacques seemed to 
count them, then walked to the end of 
the boat; at that moment Andrew joined 
him and called him; but he did not no- 
tice him, continued his route, passed Mem 
and took his station at the extremity of 
the boat. By the light of the stars, then 
more brilliant, could be distinctly seen 
his livid features; his half opened lips, 
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from which no breath seemed to issue— 
his fixed eyes glaring upon the waters, 
like a dweller of the grave-yard, risen to 
accomplish some supernatural work.— 
Etine rushed behind her uncle with a 
fearful cry and Andrew rejoined them in 
speechless astonishment. 

“May heaven defend us,” said he at 
length, “his soul has awakened without 
advertising his body. I now remember in 
my infancy my mother used to follow 
him.” 

“He is a night-walker,’”’* said Mem, with 
something of fear mingled with compas- 
sion; “ poor man, some shepherd of So- 
logne has cast a charm upon him.” 

“ Look, look—what is he doing there?” 
cried the young girl. 

Master Jacques had indeed raised his 
pole and struck upon the waters with 
savage rage; running from one end of 
the boat to the other,—he seemed to be 
seeking for some invisible object, which 
appeared to him from time to time—for 
he struck again and again upon the wa- 
ters, and half uttered words could be 
heard—“ Once mare—knock it over—here 
—further off—the river is full of heads!” 

“* God in heaven, do you hear?” asked 
Mem, grasping Andrew’s arm. ‘ What 
is it he is saying!” 

“1 know not,” muttered Andrew, turn- 
ing pale. 

Mem made a sign for father Soriel to’ 
approach and look at master Jacques. 
The old man did so—was amazed, and 
then with alow, determined voice, said— 

“* It is himself.” 

“Who?” demanded Mem. 

** Down! down with the robber !”’ inter- 
rupted the night-walker, who continued 
to strike the waters with savage eager- 
ness. 

‘“‘ That is it,” criedthe old man. “ He 
dreams of the scuttled boats and that he 
is assisting in the marriages of Carrier. 
Ah! well do I remember—yes, yes—he 
is Jacques the Noyeur !” 

This terrible revelation was received by 
as many cries as there were listeners; but 
with Etine and Andrew it was one of 
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grief and pain—with Mem of ungovern- 
able rage. He rushed to Jacques, grasp- 
ed him by the body and was about to 
hurl him into the river, when the old pat- 
roon withheld him: 
“Go, go, father Soriel,” cried Mem, 
shaking him off; “I have sworn that the 
day I met one of these scoundrels in my 
path, I would rid the marine of him.” 
He was about to seize the night-walker 
again, whom the violence of the attack 
had awakened, but Andrew threw him- 
self before him and implored pardon for 
his father. At the sound of his voice, the 
fury of Mem fell suddenly upon the young 
man. 
“You forbid it,” cried he, ‘‘that is 
right, you are of the same race; you ap- 
prove of what has been done, and were 
occasion to offer, you would do the same 
yourself—the wolf’s blood never lies.” 
“Speak not so, Master Mem,” inter- 
rupted the young man gently, “you know 
that I cannot now reply to you, that he 
who has given me life is there, and God 
has commanded me to respect him.” 
“And did he command you to steal my 
friendship?” replied the patroon. “Why 
did you conceal from me that you were 
his son ?” 
“‘ Because I knew it not myself.” 
Mem made a gesture of incredulity. 
“Upon my eternal salvation I did not 
know it,”’ said Andrew with energy. 
“‘He can tell you so himself.” 
“Do you dare to invoke the testimony 
of an execrable Noyeur?” cried Mem. 
“T have no other,” said Andrew gently. 
“That may be,” replied the patroon of 
the white flag—‘ but the uncle who has 
the charge of a niece that is a minor, has 
the power to choose her husband, is it 
not so? Well, rather than give mine to 
the son of one of Carrier’s executioners, I 
would tie a mill-stone about her neck— 
lead her to the highest arch of the bridge 
at Pirmie and cast her head foremost into 
the Loire.” 

Etine shuddered and Andrew tried to 
reply, but Mem gave him no time. He 
put his arm arouzd his half-fainting 
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niece, and immediately took her to the 
inn, where Soriel and Francis followed. 
The poor youth sank upon a bench with 
his face buried in his hands. This sud- 
den crushing of all his hopes nearly de- 
prived him of reason, but after a few mo- 
ments, he bravely determined to master 
his emotions, and recollecting his father, 
looked around for him; but master Jac- 
ques was no longer there. As soon as he 
found himself unnoticed, he silently took 
up his coat and left for Nantes. After 
seeking him in vain, in the boat, Andrew 
left for the inn, but concluded to return 
and wait for him in the boat, there think- 
ing over the dreary future, knowing full 
well that Mem would never relent, and 
Etine remain submissive to the last, the 
young man passed the rest of the dreary, 
hopeless night. At day-break he made 
preparations for departure. Mem’s boat 
had already left, and Andrew saw it glid- 
ing along, Mem at the helm and Francis 
seated before him. He cast at the young 
patroon a look of insolent triumph. An- 
drew did not notice it. His eyes were 
seeking the young girl, but he saw her 
not, perhaps she had concealed herself in 
the cabin to hide her grief from all eyes. 
The young patroon felt as if his heart 
were breaking, but manfully surmounting 
his feelings, and fmdi none of his peo- 
ple on the beat, he went to the inn to or- 
der their departure. 

At the moment of his entrance; all the 
mariners had assembled around father 
Nez Tort, who was speaking rapidly. On 
seeing him, he stopped, and when An- 
drew advanced, all gave way and left him 
alone, Andrew had a vague conscious- 
ness that some resolution had been form- 
ed respecting him, and the blood rushed 
to his face, but he was not to be intimi- 
dated. Looking at his men, he told them 
it was time to set off. The men turned 
their heads aside without replying, and 
remained in their places; he repeated his 
orders and bade them follow him. The 
men visibly embarrassed, looked towards 
father Soriel, who then stepped up to An- 
drew and said: 

“We were speaking of you Andrew, 
and you have just come in time.” 

The young man was struck with his 
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serious tone and his not shaking his 
hand, which, among the mariners of the 
Loire is not only customary, but a pledge 
of brotherhood. 

“You know that the mariners of the 
Loire have sworn against the Noyeurs. 
Every one has made oath to make war 
upon them, and as you cannot keep the 
oath since Jacques is your father e 

“Well,” replied Andrew irritated at 
the old man’s slowness. 

“Those who cannot obey the laws of 
the fraternity,” answered he with hesita- 
tion, ‘‘can no more have a part in it.” 

“‘As much as to say,” replied the young 
man, his breast heaving violently, “ that 
you will prevent my going on the river 
any more?” 

Soriel made a negative gesture, 

“No one can keep your boat out of the 
river,” replied he; “ but not one member 
of the marine of the Loire must hereafter 
assist you in navigating it.” 

“Speak out at once,” cried Andrew, 
striking his hands violently; “and say 
that you wish to rid yourselves of an 
honest, industrious patroon, one who 
knows his calling and excels most of you.” 

“No, no, on the faith of a man, it is 

not that,” interrupted an athletic mari- 
ner, with a face the color of red copper; 
“Father Nez Tort has wished to soften 
ghings and spoilt all; I will tell you 
the plain truth: we mariners of the 
Laire, like all others, have our repu- 
tation, and we will not have among 
us an infamous person. We drove your 
father from us because he was a scoun- 
drel, you must also go, because you 
are your father’s son.” 

The mariners approved this speech. 
Andrew looked around with flashing eyes. 

“‘Very well,” said he, in a voice trem- 
bling with rage ; ‘I now see that the no- 
ble body of mariners can punish children 
for their fathers; without any disgrace 
one can be a lout like Barral, a drunkard 
like Heniot, a thief like Monell, a fool 
like Ardouin; but to be worthy of remain- 
ing among you, it is necessary, at least, 
to be a bastard like fat John.” 

These particular insults, addressed to 
each of the company present, excited them 
to madness, and, with a yell, fat John 
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rushed upon Andrew, but father Soriel 
threw himself between, and just at that 
instant the blast of a trumpet from the 
Loire reached the inn, in long, sad and 
portentous notes; every voice was silent 
as if by enchantment. 

“Have you heard?” cried father So- 
riel. 

“Tt is the note of warning!” cried 
every one, rushing to the door and win- 
dows. 

A small boat was seen rapidly descen- 
ding the river with a blue and white sig- 
nal fastened to it. 

“The ice is in the river! The ice is in 
the river!” cried the men with one voice, 
and forgetting Andrew in the exigency of 
the moment, they ran to the boats and set 
off—hoping to arrive at their destination 
before the ice came upon them. 

It being impossible for him to follow, 
the young patroon went to his boat, and 
after doing every thing in his power to 
shield it from impending danger, he 
leaned upon the helm, looking manfully 
forward. His boat remained alone, black 
and motionless, whilst the river was dot- 
ted with the sails of those who had driven 
him from their midst, and through the 
morning’s fog was dimly seen a barque 
from which the faint sounds of a flute were 
heard. It was Mem’s barque, going to- 
wards Nantes, bearing away with Etine 

every hope of his life. 

Whilst Andrew was thus forcibly de- 
tained at Meilleraie, master Jacques had 
continued his route and arrived at Nantes, 
where the mysterious letter called him. 
It was the first time for more than twenty 
years that he had seen that city, to which 
such horrible recollections were attached. 
Ile rapidly crossed it and went towards a 
well known faubourg, at the end of which 
was the house he sought. Isolated and 
in front of all others, it looked like a 
lonely sentinel watching over the sur- 
rounding country. A high cloistered 
wall, strewn on the top with broken glass, 
enclosed it on all sides, and hid all but 
the roof. When he saw it, master Jacques 
slackened his steps: the blood rushed to 
his heart. That solitary house he had 
visited many days in that fatal time, the 

memory of which, even now, disturbed 
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his sleeping hours. The same person 
then resided there, whom he was about 
to see; it was the last survivor of that 
terrible committee which had organized 
the Reign of Terror in the west, and made 
Nantes the vein through which the no- 
blest blood in Vendée was poured out. 
Thrown in the tornado of the revolution, 
at an age when passion sets the ideas in 
flames, and when ignorance of life preci- 
pitated him always to the absolute, he 
had been inflexible in what he believed 
the truth and implacable in the means of 
causing it to triumph. Possessed of a 
gloomy and indomitable nature, he took 
the rashness of his will for principle, 
and like many others of his time, he had 
been driven on from violence to violence, 
until he had sunk into the lowest depths 
of infamy. The punishment had been ter- 
rible; hunted from the society of men, 
like Ixion on his wheel, he had been con- 
demned for more than twenty-five years to 
roll over the horrible past in that remote 
dwelling, of which public opinion had 
constituted itself the vigilant jailor. 

After some moments of hesitation, mas- 
ter Jaques turned an enclosure and dis- 
covered asmall gate, nearly concealed, on 
which he struck. He had struck re- 
peatedly and was about turning away 
when a step was heard crisping the sand 
im one of the walks, and a feeble and 
cracked voice demanded what he wanteds 

“Open,” said master Jacques, “I was 
sent for.” The bolés were slowly drawn, 
one after another, the gate opened a nar- 
row passage and the Noyeur found him- 
self before an old woman wearing a nun’s 
habit. 

“Sister Clara,” cried he, uncovering 
his head. 

“Who calls me?” demanded the nun. 

“What! am I so changed that you no 
longer know me?” replied the astonished 
Noyeur. 

The old woman raised two eyes, resem- 
bling a statue’s, towards him. 

“ Sister Clara no longer sees a human 
face,’ replied she coldly; “‘ but from your 
voice—yes—it must be cousin Jacques. 
Come, he must see you quickly.” 

She went before him, feeling her way 
with a small knotty stick, through what 
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had once been a magnificent garden, but 
now was a mass of tangled weeds, briers 
and decayed vegetation; and only when 
he came to a small parterre in front of the 
door, did Jacques see any thing to remind 
him of the splendors of the past. A care- 
ful hand still tended those flowers, and 
here and there the winter heliotrope 
raised its odorous clusters upon which 
the hoar frost glittered in the last rays of 
the setting sun. Seated near the door in 
an arm-chair, a flood of golden sunshine 
falling upon him, was an invalid gasping 
for his breath, with his head supported 
on his hand. Birds came to pick among 
the flowers at his feet and the pigeons 
sweetly cooed over his head in the genial 
rays. Jacques stopped as he recognized 
his great cousin, as he always called the 
old member of the revolutionary commit- 
tee. 

In spite of the ravages of disease he 
still preserved the same expression of au- 
dacious energy. The yellowish brown 
hair cut close to the forehead, displayed 
in bold relief the thick, heavy eyebrows, 
beneath which rolled two dark and deep 
orbits—the nose was firm and bent like 
an eagle’s beak—the thin lips firmly com- 
pressed, and lastly, his head rested upon 
one of those short necks, the never-fail- 
ing sign of a blood hound’s nature. 

“Does he sleep?” demanded sister Cla- 
ra. 

Jacques replied in the affirmative in a 
low voice. 

“ Speak louder,” replied the nun with 
severity, “his hours are numbered—he 
must be awakened.” 

The sick man heard, opened his eyes 
and immediately recognised Jacques. 

“Have you come at last? but no mat- 
ter, I have time yet,” said he, making an 
effort to rise. 

Sister Clara shook the pillow on which 
he reclined, and as she did so, he looked 
behind the Noyeur. 


“Are you alone?” cried he. ‘‘ Where 
is your son?” 


“ Absent,” replied Jacques, not willing 
to tell what had passed at Meilleraie. 


The harsh eye of the sick man was 
fastened upon him. 


.. 
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“Did he not refuse to come?” deman- 
ded he, “‘lie not.” 

“‘T have told the truth,” said Jacques 
tranquilly. 

‘* But it was he I wished to see,” said 
the grand cousin in a tone of chagrin. 

“What matters the absence of the son 
if the father is here? Can he not exe- 
cute your orders—he has done it before,” 
said the man in a dry tone. 

Jacques trembled and cast down his 
head. The dying man raised his with an 
indomitable expression. 

“You are right, sister Clara,” said he 
bitterly, “he faithfully obeyed me the 
day when he saved your life at the risk 
of his, and——” he stopped. 

‘“‘ And yours,” finished the blind nun, 
‘that is a memory that will endure to be 
recalled. He had the courage to save the 
life of a poor nun, only because she was 
a friend of his mother whilst at a con- 
vent. You see I have not forgotten it.” 

“‘I know, I know,” said the sick man 
somewhat impatiently, “when all have 
turned against me, when every one have 
abandoned me, you only have come to 
offer your services—I do not say your 
consolations,” 

“God alone can console,” replied the 
sister calmly. 

“Well, you alone have given me your 
care then,” continued the old man, “for 
twenty-five years I have had one to watch 
over, economise and work for me, never- 
theless I have not been less alone. No 
matter, you have given what others re- 
fused, and Iam not ashamed at feeling 
obliged to you.” 

‘You need not feel obliged,” said the 
nun, in a cold, steely voice. ‘“‘What I 
have done was from duty, not choice; I 
wish to acquit myself for the honor of 
men and glory of God.” 

“So,” said the invalid, putting his 
hands on the rim of the chair to rise, 
“nothing was for me; you have looked 
upon me as a punishment which would 
purchase your faults; you have lived in 
my solitude for twenty-five years without 
one emotion of sympathy.” 


** An abyss was between us,” said the 
nun calmly. ‘You could cross it upon 
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the cross of the Saviour, you would not 
do it; let Christ judge you.” 

“ And therefore you have refused my 
property,” cried the dying man, raising 
his voice, “having done nothing for me 
from kindness, you will not have my 
gratitude. Your God alone must pay 
you. Well, go to your prayer, I no long- 
er wish you—go saint, whose generosity 
is a curse! Beyond these walls which 
have so long imprisoned me, I have a 
thought there are souls less bigoted. Yes, 
the time will come when I shall be judg- 
ed less harshly. Iam sure if that world 
which has proscribed me could now speak, 
its voice would be more merciful.” 

“Listen,” imterrupted the nun, A 
hue and cry was raised without the walls. 
You could distinguish the name of the 
dying man mingled with curses and 
threats. Almost at the same instant a 
shower of stones flew over the walls, and 
dashing upon the parterre crushed the 
flowers—the fugitive birds flew away. 

The invalid uttered a feeble cry—the 
paleness of death was replaced by a still 
more livid look. He had heard the deri- 
sive laughter of the children who were 
flying after their daily attack upon the 
cursed house, For many years this in- 
sult had been daily renewed on their 
leaving school, and the terrible compan- 
ion of Carrier could never become accus- 
tomed to it: he who hurled defiance at 
all anathemas, cowered like a whipped 
hound under the insults of children. His 
feeble hands was raised with an effort to 
wipe the drops of sweat which covered 
his forehead. 

“The world has replied,” said sister 
Clara after a short silence. 

“Not the world,” murmured the dying 
man; “but hatred—leave me, leave me.” 

The nun turned her head and fixing 
her marble eyes upon the gasping man 
as if she could pierce through the deep 
darkness which enveloped her, and rais- 
ing her hand with awful solemnity, said 

“One more hour is still spared to you, 
repent !”” 

She turned slowly and disappeared in 
the house. Jacques followed her with 
staring eyes, as if she were a phantom 
of divine justice. When she disappear- 
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ed there was a long silence. The dying 

man made a supreme effort to recover 
himself, and in a half delirium, broken 
by convulsive spasms, said— 

“Me repent !—they don’t know me— 
fools !—who believe. Let them wait.” 

His voice ceased although his lips still 
moved, and Jacques approached him to 
render him assistance, believing his soul 
had departed. He took his hands and 
called him by his name. His stiffened 
eyelids half opened, a jet of life colored 
his features, as he made a feeble effort to 
draw his old companion near him. 

“Hear me—your son is a brave mari- 
ner—all I possess belongs to him—all;” 
and as Jacques was about to interrupt 
him with thanks: — 

“Quick, in the cushion, feel—what is 
it ?”” 

“A portfolio,” said the Noyeur. 

“That is it—your son—all—honest men 
whom honest men have left poor—the 
cursed scoundrel will enrich him. In 
spite of them I shall finish by one good 
act.”’ 

A smile of irony glaced over his cold 
features as the death rattle stopped his 
voice. Jacques called sister Clara, who 
came with the same immovable counte- 
nance, and slowly knelt by the chair, 
whilst the Noyeur held the dying head. 
All there remained in perfect silence— 
the sun was almost gone—the birds were 
still—an icy sadness reigned around. At 
last when the latest raysleft the tops of the 
houses, the dying man started and heaved 
a last sigh. Jacques bent forward, lis- 
tened a moment and placed his hands up- 
on his lips. The blind nun raised her 
head. 

“Ts he in the hands of his God?” she 
asked. 

“Ves,” 

She quickly arose. 

“Then my trial is at last ended. Oh 
Lord, thou hast drawn me like a second 
Daniel, from the lion’s den. Blessed be 
thy holy name!” and signing herself 
twice with the holy cross, she slowly with- 
drew. 

The Noyeur cast around a frightened 
look, and concealing the portfolio in his 
bosom, left, whilst the corpse, its head 
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resting upon the back of the chair as if 
its livid features still wished to defy hea- 
ven, remained abandoned in the heavy 
dew which descended with the darkness! 

After Jacques had left the garden he 
wandered, half delirious, along without 
end or aim, until he came near an old di- 
lapidated inn on the banks of the Loire, 
there recovering himself somewhat, he 
entered and demanded supper. An old 
woman was knitting near the fire place 
by the light of a torch. She was visibly 
surprised at the entrance of a guest, and 
asked what he would have. A few crusts 
of bread dipped in brandy supplied him, 
and swallowing it hastily, he withdrew 
to his chamber which overlooked the river. 

Whilst Andrew’s father sought in in- 
toxication and sleep forgetfulness of 
the past, not far from him watched one 
whose every hope had been destroyed by 
the past. Opposite the inn, across the 
river, rose a small square tower, darkly 
sketched upon the horizon. It was the 
flouring mill of Francis’ mother. Etine 
had been there for some hours in compa- 
ny with her uncle, who had just left in 
company with his nephew, to secure 
their boat from the ice which began to 
appear in the river—after a few ques- 
tions Etine’s aunt led her to a small 
chamber in the upper story, and left her, 
telling her she would sleep as soundly as 
a child of three years until the next 
morning, rocked by her mother, the good 
river. But the poor girl remained sleep- 
less; she knew then her uncle would 
never give his consent for her to marry 
the son of a noyeur, and torn with a thou- 
sand contending emotions, she paced the 
chamber in hopeless sorrow. The tears 
fell from her eyes like large drops of 
summer rain. Many hours were so 
passed—at length her tears were ex- 
hausted, her swollen eyelids closed, and 
sighing like a grieving child she sunk 
upon the bed and slept with her arms 
crossed over her forehead. A low, deep 
and prolonged murmur awakened her. 
By degrees it came nearer and increased. 
It was a powerful and progressive rolling 
of the waters. Soon lights were seen 
glancing about—the bell tolled from St. 
Peter’s, and a loud voice rose in the 
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midnight darkness. “The ice! the ice!” 
This terrible cry was uttered by messen- 
gers from the head of the Loire, who 
rushed through cities, villages and ham- 
lets upon their palpitating horses, sha- 
king their flaming torches. At Meil- 
leraie a man had arrived half dead, and 
Archer, taking his torch and a fresh 
horse, rushed towards Nantes to inform 
the inhabitants. 

The news spread like wild fire, and in 
an instant almost the banks of the river 
were bordered with a moving multitude, 
and the bridges crowned with a garland 
of living heads. Every thing which 
could break the first shock of the ice was 
thrown in the Loire; already the increas- 
ing waters announced its approach. At 
last the advance guard was seen. It 
reached across the whole breadth of the 
river, and slowly advanced like an army 
of white phantoms, rustling their snowy 
mantles in the midnight breeze. 

Etine, awakened by the noise, ran to 
her aunt, and both looked with fright 
upon the mass of ice formed above the 
mill, but they soon perceived that: they 
were protected by a circle made by those 
objects which were thrown in the river, and 
Mem, whose boat was in the same enclo- 
sure, encouraged them by his voice. 
Every preparation was making for their 
escape, and the women felt somewhat re- 
assured, and looked with wonder at the 
strange spectacle before them. Above 
them, as far as the eye could reach, were 
seen the pale and shining forms rushing 
against each other, with a fearful noise, 
and sinking with a loud noise under the 
encumbered arches. To their right, the 
houses which bordered the river had 
been successively awakened, and from 
every window gleamed a light, upon every 
door sill sounded voices. To the left a 
dark, silent and deserted prairie stretch- 
ed away in the distance. The isolated 
inn appeared a black spot on the horizon. 
Their eyes had just fallen upon it, when 

they saw a form slowly leave it and ad- 
vance towards the inn, which enclosed 
the mill. It was that of a tall, thin man, 
carrying a wooden spike upon his should- 
ers. 
‘Look, Etine,” cried her aunt, “where 
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is that unfortunate man going! Is he 
tired of life?” 

“He walks straight before him, look- 
ing neither to the right or left,” said 
Etine.” 

He reached the edge of the ice and 
turned. Etine started back, by the clear 
light of the stars, she recognized the 
fixed eyes and contracted features of 
master Jacques. Mem did the same. 

“It is the noyeur,” cried he; “God is 
just, and sends him to his destruction.” 
The night walker continued to follow the 
link of ice at the end of which an abyss 
opened ; but he stopped before he came 
there, and raising his spike strzck at the 
waters with confused exclamations. Soon 
he reached the edge, which was heard to 
crack, and still more shaken by the vio- 
lence of his strokes, it was heard to 
crack in its whole length. Mem in vain 
endeavored to arrest him by shouts and 
threats, but completely given up to his 
habitual hallucination, the night walker 
heard nothing, and continued his furious 
work. 

“Curses upon the wretch!” said the 
enraged patroon. 

“If the ice breaks we are lost! Push 
tothe noyeur, Francis, I will force him to 
quit, dead or alive.” The boat glided to- 
wards Jacques, and Mem raised his pole 
to strike him; but it was too late. The 
bank of ice broke in twenty places, and 
the pieces which, till then, had been 
stopped by it, rushed pell-mell, and the 
floating mountain hurled in the waters 
the boat, and the night walker, at the 
same instant, together.. The cry of terror 
which came from the mill reached the 
multitude on the bridge. As the open 
space was already filled by the avalanches 
of ice which now rushed against the mill 
with a horrible crash, Etine, mad with 
fright, rushed up to her chamber and 
sunk senseless on the bed. In the mean- 
time the masses of ice heaped against 
the mill, furiously shook the inn cables 
which fastened it to the bottom of the 
river. At every onset some portion of 
them was carried away. At last a terri- 
ble noise—the mill for one moment was 
raised from the waters—then cast down, 
floated away. A frightful ery came from 
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the multitude on the bridge. The mill 
came on, dominating over the masses of 
petrified waves. Sometimes the great 
wheels, moved by the shock of the ice, 
turned rapidly around, and then sudden- 
ly stopped. The black and trembling 
tower almost touched one of the arches, 
leant forward for the final plunge, and 
stopped for one instant. This supreme 
pause seemed to awaken Etine; she saw 
the danger, and excess of terror gave her 
back the strength of which terror had de- 
privedher. Sherushed to the window with 
extended arms shrieking for help. Vain 
cry, not a human being could reach her. 
A murmur of pity and horror was heard. 
Clutching the window, the young girl 
lost every sensation but the desire of life, 
but the mill still slowly sunk. Already its 
top was on the edge of the water, whena 
man appeared on the parapet of the 
bridge. It was Andrew, just arrived at 
Nantes, who thinking of the danger the 
mill might be in, rushed to the bridge, 
and came just to see it about to sink for- 
ever. He understood all ata glance. In 
two leaps he sprung upon the arch be- 
fore which stood the mill. With a 
mighty effort he leaped upon one of the 
huze iron chains—he glided along to the 
window where Etine stood. As he 
reached out his arms, the black edifice 
trembled upon the waters. He stretched 
forth his hand and tore the girl from the 
window. Both remained for a moment 
suspended over the abyss; but with a 
mighty effort he raised her up to clasp 
the chain, and at that moment a horrible 
roaring was heard beneath him, and 
an icy shower dashed in his face. The 
mill had sunk. Every mariner urged on 
by the noble bravery of the young man, 
and eager to save such heroism, rushed 
with cords and ropes to the rescue, and by 
their united efforts they were at length 
safely brought to the bridge. All effort 
to find the aunt were unavailing—she 
was buried under the waters with Mem 
and Francis. As soon as Etine had re- 
covered from the shock, and attended a 
high mass for her departed relatives, she 
left for the hermitage of Saint Vincent, 
the only asylum now remaining to her. 
There Andrew went to see her. The 
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farmer did not partake of Mem’s preju- 
dices. Knowing that his niece owed her 
life to the young patroon, he received him 
cordially. Besides, a great change had 
taken place in Andrew’s circumstances. 
The portfolio had been found by him at 
the inn with the vest and hat of master 
Jacques. He was ignorant of the origin 
of the contents of the portfolio, and 
thought he inherited only his father’s sa- 
vings, and this unlooked for opulence si- 
lenced all objections. 

Three months after these events, he 
married Etine at Saint Vincent, and gave 
up his former calling. 
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Travellers, going from Angers to Nantes, 
can still see, between Chantoc and In- 
grande, a neat wooden paling enclosing a 
pretty yard; at the back, in the midst of 
a garden, is a cottage with a white facade 
entwined with vines and Bengal roses, 
overlooking the Loire. There on the 
banks of the river he still loves, and 
lulled by the murmuring of its waters, 
Andrew lives happily with his beloved 
Etine. 8. S. C. 
Cotumsus, Ga. 
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COUSIN CORA. 


Cousin Cora waited—waited for what ? 

Why, waited to wed, but yet it was not 
That lovers in wooing were slow. 

For Cora was fair, and noble her birth, 

And Cousin was worth, aye, let me see, worth 
Some ten times ten thousand, or so. 


But yet there came not the right one, the man, 
And this being so, it still was her plan, 
Unwedded to wait till he came. 
Some said she was proud, some said she was cold, 
And some hinted sagely, people grow old— 
But Cora still waited the same. 


For her heart had a love-tone, as rich and as deep, 
As that of the shells where the wave-murmurs sleep 
Not awaking to every breath. 
And sooner, said she, than be false to my heart, 
I’ll bide thus alone, I’ll stand thus apart, 
And wait on, aye, wait till my death. 


She sighed as she said so—Sweet cousin wait— 

Truth’s guerdon is sure, though sometimes ’tis late,— 
The stars are now looking on thee. 

’T was true as I said—the right one was nigh, 

That mated her heart, and breathed the soft sigh, 
“Thanks dearest, for waiting for me.” 


S. L. C. 





















A good many years ago, I made up 
my mind that it would not be proper and 
right to live for a long time in this coun- 
try without having paid my respects to 
the true master of the”house, the Indian. 
I had seen some unfortunate Redskins— 
alas! their skin showed every other color 
as much as red—in the western part of 
New York. They looked grand and im- 
posing in their hunting costume, their 
bright paint and a certain, fiercely stolid 
air about them. Once, on my way to Ni- 
agara, I stopped at a village where there 
were some Indian settlements. I entered 
the first house and saw two of my grand 
imposing Indians sitting cross-legged on 
a table, sewing away at a rapid rate. 
They were not the Indians I wanted. 
The next I saw were near Quebec, and I 
began to believe in them, until I caught 
a little urchin and asked him the name 
of, his tribe. “ Je suis sauvage,” was his 
answer, and I had no more curiosity to 
see his race. The same fate befell me at 
the Sault St. Marie; there were nothing 
but drunken half breeds to be found there, 
and I determined to go far West, to the 
head waters of the Mississippi, to meet 
the Chippewas on their summer hunting 
grounds. Before I left New York, where 
I had been making my preparations, I 
inquired of my friends, what places and 
what persons I ought to visit on my 
route. Among those so consulted was a 
German Baron, a man of eminent talent 
and a warm heart. His father, a rich 
Jewish banker, had been paid, German 
fashion, with a title of nobility for an ac- 
commodating loan to his sovereign and 
wisely tried to gain for his children a po- 
sition in the world by giving them an ex- 
cellent education. He then procured for 
his eldest son the post of attaché to some 
obscure legation and provided him with 
ample means. The young man fell un- 
fortunately into bad hands; he played 
and lost his money. His father soon re- 
fused to pay his debts; a loving sister 
helped him for some time, until her 
means also were exhausted. The poor 
attaché managed for a few years to keep 
his head above water by chances of good 
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luck, I. O. U’s and postobits; at last, 
however, he fell and lost not only his 
gold, but his honor. He resigned, of 
course, instantly and prepared to leave 
the country. The exasperated and disap- 
pointed father refused to aid him any 
longer ; the same, devoted sister who had 
so often come to his rescue, managed by 
almost incredible sacrifices to furnish him 
with a tolerably large sum, and the baron 
came to New York. There he published 
a German newspaper, one of the best 
ever published in that language in Amer- 
ica. He lived, I dare say, very poorly 
and his friends used to invite him to din- 
ner at some house where a really good 
table and fair wines could be obtained, 
Then the poor fellow would, as it were, 
revive ; his usual reserve and melancholy 
would disappear with the oysters and 
Chablis, and, always courteous and well- 
bred, he would now become entertaining 
and interesting as few men could be. It 
was upon such an occasion that I asked 
him for letters. He did not know many 
persons, he said, who would interest me ; 
but, there was one at St. Clair—if I 
would not mind some little inconvenience, 
if I would promise not to attempt to 
penetrate the mystery that hung over the 
man, I might find it worth my while to 
spend a day, or at least an evening at that 
obscure village. I consented, of course, 
willingly enough, and he handed me a 
card with his name and crest, he never 
laid that aside, the parvenu !—on which 
he had written, “Luigi Cane, St. Clair.” 
The name struck me as odd, but when I 
ventured to question him, he only an- 
swered with that famous smile of his, 
which he had learnt among the treache- 
rous Greeks and which, I really believe, 
he thought made him resemble Talley- 
rand. He assured me politely, after- 
wards, that I would find much more 
pleasure in this mysterious man, if I 
knew nothing about him, than if I went 
to see him fully aware of all the remark- 
able circumstances connected with him 
and his mysterious position in this coun- 
try. As he was a man of the world and, 
besides, master of the secret, I pressed 































































54 Luign 
him no further and have since become 
well convinced of the soundness of his 
advice. 

A few days afterwards I started for 
that almost fabulous, constantly receding 
region, the Far West. To tell the truth, 
I left, not without serious misgivings, al- 
though, I am proud to add, without ma- 
king my will. The country west of the 
Mississippi was in those days as yet little 
known, the steamboats on that river had 
an ugly reputation and the people were 
represented to me as apt to see a sheriff 
in every stranger, an intruder in every 
foreigner, with a decided propensity to 
tar and feather the one, and to whip or 
kick the other very quickly out of the 
country. My invitation to the Chippe- 
was was, moreover, not a very pressing 
one, and to my inexperienced mind no 
Indian story was so familiar as the an- 
swer of the Canadian chief who, when 
questioned about a lost missionary, re- 
plied with great satisfaction, “1 knew 
him well, I ate him, and he was very 
tender!” Still, I had travelled much in 
various quarters of the world and was 
well accustomed neither to anticipate 
evil nor to grieve much over missing com- 
forts. My confidence in the people, as 
far as they were Americans, was unboun- 
ded. I had, upon former occasions, often 
found them rough and unceremonious 
enough ; but, at the bottom, the heart 
was always right and even when they 
laughed at me, my bad English or what 
they considered my exclusiveness in pre- 
ferring perhaps a bed of my own or, at 
the South, wheat-bread to corn-bread, it 
was done so good humoredly, that it 
never made me angry. In times of need, 
however, when I wanted assistance of 
any kind, by word or deed, their hand 
was ever ready to help me, their advice, 
and good advice, always at my service. 
In fact, I never believed in the much 
boasted politeness of the French, but I 
firmly do believe in American courteous- 
ness. The former are lavish of grace- 
ful compliments, kindest assurances and 
most polite excuses ; their language is so 
refined and courtly, their bows are so 
winning, their whole expression is so 
very pleasing, that you cannot help being 
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well satisfied with them—and especially 
with yourself—even when you have ob- 
tained nothing. The American hardly 
ever bows to you, his immaculate hat ap- 
pears grown to his head and he never 
smiles. But then he respects your feel- 
ings with a delicacy, found in Europe 
only among the best bred, and even there 
by no means as a matter of course; he 
says little, but he does all he can for you, 
if you are in want, and rather dislikes it, 
nay is embarrassed, when you thank him 
too eagerly for his kindness. 

So I found it already on board the 
steamboat that carried me across the 
lake. The clerk, polite enough in other 
matters, scouted at my desire to hire a 
whole stateroom, by paying double price, 
in order to be alone at night. That was 
not the custom of the country, I was 
told, and no sum of money could pur- 
chase such exclusive privileges as long 
as there were others on board who might 
wanta berth. I saw the justice of his re- 
mark and acquiesced. Opening my state- 
room, I found it snug and ample, and se- 
lected at once the upper berth, from a 
great dislike I have to sleep below a man 
who spits above me. A couple of books 
and my travelling shawl I threw thought- 
lessly on the lower bed and then went to 
look at the boat, a novelty and a great 
wonder for a European. Night came and 
my room-mate had not made his appear- 
ance. Approaching a person who eyed 
me or the door of my stateroom rather 
boldly, I found upon inquiry that he was 
to be my companion. To my question 
why he had not taken possession of his 
berth, he replied that there must be 
some mistake in the matter. How so? 
Why, there was a lady in that stateroom ! 
I told him, it could not be so; I had 
been in and out all the evening; more- 
over there was no trace of a lady to be 
seen. Yes, there was; had he not seen a 
shawl lying on the lower bed? I soon 
explained to him that mystery, and he 
walked in, sat down on a low stool, his 
feet on the washstand, pulled out his 
quid and spat; oh! how that man could 
spit! I bore it for some time; at last, 
when the floor was nearly covered and I 
despaired of ever sleeping in sueh com- 
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pany, I ventured to ask him civilly, if he 
could not stop spitting. He did not un- 
derstand my English, I believe, at first, 
then he could not comprehend my re- 
quest. He was aghast. Did I not chew? 
Nor smoke? What, did I not like to- 
bacco? That seemed to startle him be- 
yond measure. And did I dislike his 
spitting? Why? I tried to explain to 
him, as well as I could without offending 
him, my want of familiarity with the 
custom and the reasons of my aversion. 
After awhile he left me. I lay awake 
for a couple of hours, not daring to fall 
asleep before his return, and yet dreading 
ths moment. Nature however, mas- 
t: red my fear, and when I awoke next 
1 orning I was astonished to find that I 
‘.ad been left alone all night long. I was 
afraid of having offended my new friend 
and hastened my toilet to seek him out. 
He was not to be found ; at last, whilst I 
was walking forward on the upper deck 
I heard his voice below in the forecastle. 
There he was, chewing and spitting as if 
he had never stopped. His friend asked 
him how had he slept? Badly, very 
badly! he had not found a single soft 
plank on deck, and the morning dews 
had stiffened his limbs. But had he not 
a berth? Oh, yes, but then, there was 
such a d proud foreigner there, that 
did not like ’baccy, he would not sleep in 
the same room with such a person! I 
could not help being amused at this new 
*kind of pride, but took no pains to change 
his opinion of his lucky room-mate. 

It was a balmy spring evening when 
our noble boat came beautifully round 
the long wooden wharf and stood in the 
little harbor, as none but American craft 
can do. The village—it is a town, per- 
haps a city now—was small, as my friend 
in New York had foretold, and the hotel 
looked not very promising. Still, after I 
had satisfied agoodly number of questions 
about my whence and whither, my lug- 
gage and my servant, I was very comfor- 
tably installed in a neat, tidy room and 
very civilly entertained by my landlord. 
He knew Doctor ‘‘ Kane,” as he called 
him, quite well; he saw the old gentle- 
man almost daily on his way to the Ca- 
thedral and furnished him from his store 
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with groceries, except—and this was ad- 
ded with some little feeling—with cheese 
and maccaroni, which the Doctor sent 
for to New York. Thus I gained not a 
little information about my mysterious 
acquaintance; he was a physician, a 
Catholic, well to do in the world and, in 
in all probability, an Italian, as his name 
already indicated, for who else would 
take so much pains for a single dish? 
I sallied through the long street with its 
neat, white-washed houses and plank 
sidewalks, then a novelty everywhere ex- 
cept in the West, and at last reached the 
end of the village. A few straggling 
houses were lost on a kind of common, 
then followed a swamp, rudely bridged 
ever, and beyond, a vast, glorious forest. 
I went across and actually revelled in the 
dense shade, the noble trees and the air 
of solemn majesty that reigned in the 
stillness beneath the lofty arches, Lost 
in admiration and reveries I had wan- 
dered I knew not how far, when all 
of a sudden a small, white haired man 
stood before me. He might have been 
fifty, he might have been seventy; his 
face was so covered with fine, delicate 
wrinkles ; there were marks of passions, 
of sufferings, of broken hopes, but the 
smaller marks of years were effaced and 
had become illegible. His features were 
fine and even noble; decidedly Southern 
in their carving; the eyes deepset, still 
lustrous black and overhung with dark 
tushy eyebrows. But the mouth! I 
started almost at those fine, narrow ner- 
vous lips—how they trembled and quiv- 
ered in spite of the fierce energy which 
seemed to compress them with the force 
of an iron will! They spoke, spoke elo- 
quently, long before they opened. And 
when they did open and you saw the 
small white teeth shine between them 
in long, regular rows, they were still ful- 
ler of life and meaning. Oh, for a Lava- 
ter, to read those riddles for me! His 
figure was low, slight, insignificant. Only 
one feature could not be mistaken: that 
peculiar stoop, the bend of the neck 
close to the head, the head itself slightly 
inclined forward—lI knew it instantly, the 
man had been a monk! 

He gave me time to make these obser- 
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vations, for he also stood scrutinising and 
examining me from under his huge black 
eyebrows, as if he would read my very 
soul. And heread much more of it than 
I was aware of. For, at once, he address- 
ed me in the purest and most idiomatic 
French, presuming upon his hope that I 
was a stranger to whom he might be of 
some slight service, and upon his famili- 
arity with the country as well the village. 
He had lived eight years, he told me, in 
that same forest, in whose shade we were 
slowly sauntering along; but at that time 
it was the sheltered home of an Indian 
tribe, among whom he had preferred to 
take up his residence. It was there his 
knowledge of a few simples and his ex- 
perience in many a trying situation had 
procured him the title of doctor. 

“And you lived eight years among the 
Indians ?” 

“Yes; when I left Europe I hated civi- 
lization and all its consequences. I put 
Rousseau in my pocket, stopped a day in 
port to buy what I thought necessary, 
and went straight to these unsophisticated 
children of nature.” 

“How did you like the life among 
them ?” 

“Why, only so so; I had to fast more 
frequently than my church commands; 
my roof was rather leaky and gave me 
the rheumatism ; but then, the Indians 
are very good society, their women are 
pretty enough before hard work wears 
them out, and I sold my drugs and ad- 
vice at high prices.” 

“ But at last you were tired of them?” 

“Not exactly; there were some trou- 
blesome fellows among them, who stole 
my furs and blankets, Justice was as 
rare a commodity among my new friends 
as I had found it to be in Europe, and 
they were all stronger men than I was. 
One of them, unfortunately, was taken 
sick ; it was late at night, and what with 
the darkness and the confusion, I made 
a mistake in the medicine. Next morn- 
ing he was dead. The poor ignorant fel- 
lows thought he had been poisoned and I 
preferred moving into the village.” 

The soft light of the setting sun poured 
a flood of golden glory up the avenue of 
lofty trees in which we were standing. 
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Its fulness fell right upon my companion’s 
face and lighted up, as he was saying his 
last words, such a ghastly, infernal smile 
upon his lips, that a cold shudder ran 
over me. Nota muscle in his face had 
changed, his brow was as serene, his eye 
as calm as if he had made a mere com- 
monplace remark ; but around his mouth 
there played an expression of such wick- 
ed superiority, such consciousness of fatal 
power, that it haunted me for days and 
months. To shake off the spell I drew 
out my card and presented it to him with 
the usual remarks. For the first time 
during our interview, he showed some 
emotion, and, adjusting it to the chang- 
ing light, read it slowly and carefully. 
A glance at my face seemed to reassure 
him. ‘“ My name is Luigi Cane,” he said, 
calmly and politely. I was taken by sur- 
prise; that my accidental acquaintance 
who had begun to inspire me with an in- 
terest nearly akin to fear, should be the 
very person for whose sake I had stopped 
at St. Clair, was one of those coincidences 
which often lead us to expect still stranger 
consequences. I handed him the Ger- 
man’s card, which he read as deliberate- 
ly as my own, and then assuming an air 
of great urbanity and wellbred polite- 
ness, he asked me to do him the honor to 
take tea with him. My curiosity was so 
much excited that I wou!d have gone and 
smoked kinne-kinnik with him in his 
wigwam, had he still lived among his 
“poor ignorant” Indians; so I followed - 
him willingly on his way home. 

We passed through town, going down 
nearly the whole of the principal street. 
Apologizing for his erratic movements, 
he led me from one side of the street to 
the other, buying here a parcel of sugar 
and there a small quantity of tea; ata 
store of some pretensions he purchased a 
paper full of maccaroni and at another 
flew quite into a passion, because the un- 
lucky man had no Parmesan cheese! 
He consoled himself, however, with the 
hope, that perhaps his niece had kept 
some in reserve of the last box from New 
York. 

So the man had a niece too ? 

I thought again of that stoop and won- 
dered what his convent life might have 
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been. When all his purchases were com- 
pleted, he led me down a narrow side 
street, until we had left the last house 
behind us and the falling darkness began 
to hide all smaller objects. Suddenly we 
came to what seemed to be a neglected 
canal ; pestilential vapors steamed from 
the slimy, murky surface of the moss- 
covered water, and beyond loomed in the 
mist a strange, shapeless fabric. A sin- 
gle plank, worm-eaten and slippery, was 
thrown across. 

“J will show you the way, if you will 
permit me,” he said, and went over with 
such cat-like precaution and never look- 
ing right or left, that I hesitated to fol- 
low him. Still, I was ashamed to show 
any reluctance and landed safely on the 
opposite side. There I found myself 
standing before a small wooden building, 
nearly three stories high, but extremely 
narrow, flanked by a ghastly group of 
gloomy pines and, to my surprise, the 
lake at the sides and in the rear. We 
were, I thought, at least on the very out- 
skirts of the town, and by withdrawing 
the plank, my new friend could evident- 
ly isolate himself completely from all 
human society and what he called “the 
consequences of civilization.” 

He knocked at the door, which was 
only opened after a close inspection from 
within and a few words in Italian, which 
the doctor rapidly exchanged with an 
unseen person. It was his niece to 
whom he presented me with much for- 
mality. A woman between two ages, as 
the French so happily call it, she showed 
traces of great beauty in a face which 
would still have possessed many attrac- 
tions but for its care-worn and anxious 
expression. 

A single glance at myself and at the 
packages in her uncle’s arm seemed to 
reveal to her all that had happened and 
was to happen. With that admirable, 
ready tact that women alone possess, she 
said a few civil words of welcome in Bel- 
gian French and ushered us into the only 
room on the ground-floor. An open 
door revealed to me a lean-to in the rear 
which served as kitchen, and I was struck 
by the apparent absence of servants. 
The room itself was simply but well fur- 
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nished, on the walls hung two or three 
portraits of Napoleon, and one which I 
did not recognize. My host saw me look 
at it once or twice, and then said with 
the same kind of perfidious calmness 
which had repeatedly struck me as some- 
thing peculiarly repulsive and almost 
fearful in my new acquaintance, “ that 
is General Kleber and an excellent like- 
ness. ”” 

“Did you know him ?” 

“Very well indeed; I followed my 
uncle, who served under the First Con- 
sul, to Egypt and there saw him fre- 
quently.” 

“Was he not remarkably handsome?” 

‘The finest looking man in the army! 
His figure was tall and full, too much of 
a giant for refined taste, but the admira- 
tion of the horde of brutes who composed 
our army in Egypt.’ 

I could not help smiling at the thin, 
shrivelled figure of the little man before 
me, who spoke so contemptuously of one 
of the noblest men of France, Still, I 
continued to ask : 

“Were you at Cairo at the time of the 
murder ?” 

“Yes, indeed!” said the old man and 
a grim smile of satisfaction sparkled in 
his bright, savage eyes. ‘I was not far 
from the general when the unlucky stu- 
dent of divinity signed with his blood his 
diploma as martyr. He must have been 
a student of Anatomy, too, for he 
plunged his dagger right into the heart 
ofhis victim. The fool! if instead of re- 
peating the blow, which was utterly un- 
necessary, he had killed the engineer, 
who was with Kleber, with the same. 
skill and accuracy, he would have been 
able to make his escape. So, we caught 
him, and by ——, it was a superb sight, 
when the fellow was impaled ! 

And with an animation, little short of 
enthusiasm, the doctor went on giving 
a description, both minute and com- 
plete, of the assassin’s suffering, which he 
smilingly said he had witnessed, watch 
and tablets in hand, until I felt the blood 
curdle in my veins and but for the shame 
of the thing, I would have begged him to 
stop. His eyes shone with a strange, 
steady brilliancy; vein after vein filled 
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in his wan checks and polished brow, his 
thin, pale lips quivered nervously and his 
whole form breathed a voluptuous enjoy- 
ment. If I had before thought, that he 
was an extraordinary inan, who had seen 
more of the world than most of us, [now 
felt, that, there was crime in his heart and 
blood on his hands. With a transition, 
however, so abrupt as to startle me and 
showing an almost incredible command 
over his feelings, he suddenly broke off 
after a cat-like examination of my fea- 
tures, and in gentle, pleasing words beg- 
ged my pardon for entertaining me with 
an account of what, no doubt, was as fa- 
miliar to me as to him, “whe had had the 
unfortunate advantage of being an eye- 
witness.” 

Soon after came tea and the niece. 
There was an air of sensual satisfaction 
beaming on the man’s wrinkled face, as 
he surveyed the large waiter with its in- 
congruous load. He left the duty of ma- 
king tea to his niece, who almost trem- 
bled as she showed him the paper with 
tea before throwing it in; he himself was 
busy with the dish of maccaroni, that 
smoked on the table. He moved them 
about as if he delighted in a nest of 
young snakes ; then he placed them near 
the fire, to keep hot until he had grated the 
cheese. How he sniffed in with open nos- 
trils the greatful aroma! How he placed 
his long bony finger first upon the little 
heap of fine powder and then upon his 
tongue! But nothing could exceed the 
intense satisfaction, with which, after 
having solemnly begged permission, he 
raised the long hot rolls of maccaroni, 
dripping with boiling oil, high into the 
air and then let them glide slowly 
down his opened throat! No jazzarone 
on the Chiaja could have done it more 
gracefully, no Apulejus ever enjoyed 
luxury more intensely. He was none of 
your gross gourmands, who swallow un- 
til their waistcoat buttons break, and 
who smack their lips like rustic boors. 
He tasted with critical tongue each sa- 
voury morsel, he did not suffer the rich 
gravy to soil even his lips, and his only 
gesture was a graceful stroke down his 
chest, when he leaned back after a most 
modest repast and, with awkward polite- 
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ness, offered the remnant to his niece. 
She accepted it with mocking humility, 
apparently glad to entrench herself be- 
hind the dish and her duty against my 
repeated questions. She wasas guarded 
as a Jesuit, and not a word escaped her 
lips beyond the most common-place ob- 
servations. 

After tea a small silver bowl of ex- 
quisite workmanship and much heavier 
than is commonly seen in our day, made 
its appearance on the table. It was an 
odd contrast to see by its side a couple of 
miserable tumblers of green, dingy glass, 
the coarse dark sugar in its wooden box 
and the large clasp-knife left in one of the 
lemons. Ugh! whata curse the old man 
uttered, as he drew out the blackened 
blade and held it before the eyes of the 
trembling woman! I thought it wanted 
little, perhaps only my absence, and he 
would have plunged it into her. Did he 
strike her? Iam sureI do not know it 
even now, but I could not mistake the 
ery of pain which suddenly escaped her 
lips and the fierce furious expression 
which for a moment lighted up her coarse 
features, as she flew to the door of the 
little lean-to. 

When her uncle turned his face to me, 
it was all smiles and good humor. Will 
your excellency deign to take a glass of 
punch? It is real mountain-dew; they 
bring it over from the Canada side and 
even the bishop in his palace has no bet- 
ter? We diplomats are never sorry to 
see the table cleared and the wine make 
its appearance. Do we not know that in 
vino veritas? And what else, but truth 
have we ever been known to search for? 
The old man certainly understood how to 
brew a most extraordinary good glass of 
punch, and seemed to be bent upon as- 
certaining the extent of my capacity. 
What glorious stories he could tell of 
Italian priest-life! So witty, so wicked! 
Now leading his story to a point with ex- 
quisite art and bringing it out with a 
force and directness of which we know 
little out of Italy ; now telling a lascivi- 
ous anecdote so delicately, that you hard- 
ly knew it was a bad, rascally thing he 
was telling you and that you were almost 
sorry that, when the truth at last broke 
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upon you, the beautifully worked veil, 
which had hid it, must needs be torn to 
pieces. The punch soon had to be re- 
newed; the second and the third bowl 
followed in quick succession, each stron- 
ger, I thought, than the preceding. I re- 
joiced anew that I had served my ap- 
prenticeship in Sweden, where the cold 
weather and ancient usage combine in 
training men for temperance in the midst 
of a perfect cataract of tempting bevera- 
ges. Gradually a faint blush stole over 
the blanched cheeks of my host ; a deeper 
fire seemed to gleam in his eyes, and as 
the tones of his voice became lower and 
his lips even more firmly set than ever 
in his grim struggle with the growing ex- 
citement within him, the words he utter- 
ed fell like hissing drops of molten lead 
and told of things unearthly almost and 
of fearful import. I was soon listening 
only: he asked no more questions, he 
waited for no answer. Butas in a horri- 
ble hurricane vivid flashes of lightning 
rend the dark canopy that covers heaven 
and earth, from time to time, and reveal 
to the awe-struck eye now the seething, 
surging waves of the ocean and now the 
deep, fathomless abyss, so words would 
fall from the lips of the old man before 
me and names would escape him, that 
tore the vest of habitual caution and 
showed me the dark recesses of his soul, 
until deep awe slowly crept over me and 
my limbs began to shudder with deep hor- 
ror. He had evidently lived among the 
highest of the land; he had seen the 
masters of the earth, not from afar and 
through the clouds of incense that hide 
them from the gaze of the vulgar; but 
eye to eye, in their moments of careless 
abandon, in their hours of pleasure and 
of sovereign enjoyment, 

Every now and then some word would 
recall him to his usual reserve; he would 
stop in the midst of an exciting story or 
break off at the very moment, when the 
point of his anecdote was to be men- 
tioned. A searching look from under 
his deeper drawn eyebrows, a glance at 
my glass and a motion to fill it—then the 
long pent up waters of memory rose once 
more and flowed in full gushing streams 
through years where every name was a 
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mark and every date an event. And so 
we spent hour after hour. The wind was 
howling and wailing around the isvla- 
ted, unsheltered house; nightbirds flap- 
ped their wings against the panes of the 
windows, a loose shutter beat mercilessly 
time to the tuneless concert and at every 
lull in the tempest, the low prayers of 
the niece were heard, now sinking in 
mournful cadences, now suddenly caught 
by a pause without, in fierce furious im- 
precations. And there he sat before me, 
the strange owner of such marvellous 
mysteries, telling, here in a remote hum- 
ble village of Western America, of the 
most private acts of the great Emperor 
or revealing some weak personal habit of 
& princess, renowned for her beauty and 
admired for her virtue. No name was 
so high that he could not grasp it and 
tear it down from the stars in heaven to 
the mud and mire of criminal passions ; 
no cause was so sacred, no apartment so 
holy that he did not sprinkle it with foul 
aspersions—and yet he spoke not rashly 
nor lightly. He had seen it, or he knew 
it from good, from the very best authority. 
So he entered the council-hall at the con- 
gress of Vienna and the boudoir of the 
princess Lieven; he had been with Mad- 
ame de Krudener and her imperial vic- 
tim and knew the secrets of every con- 
vent of Naples. 

At midnight he was red in the face and 
his voice was thick. He uttered his last 
joke, calling me a good diplomat be- 
cause I knew so well how to listen. Then 
he told me the story of Louis Napoleon’s 
parentage: he knew the whole secret of 
the Dutch blood that flows in his veins, 
he was still better informed than even I, 
who was in duty bound to be familiar 
with such relations! He saw my amaze- 
ment and enjoyed it with a long chuckle 
of delight. All of a sudden he snatched 
the poor remnant of a candle, that ligh- 
ted our room, from the table, and carry- 
ing it before me with all the air and the 
dignity of a first chamberlain, he cour- 
teously begged me to follow. We went 
up a miserable, half-rotten staircase, he 
unlockel a low door, and stepping cere- 
moniously aside, made a profound bow 
and invited me to enter. It was a bare 
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garret; a few objects which the flicker- 
ing light did not at first allow me to dis- 
cover, hung around the walls; in the 
centre stood several cases of rich wood, 
inlaid with silver, on white deal tables, 
He placed the candle between them and 
then drew the cover from the one near- 
est. It was full of the most magnificent 
medals I had ever seen in private hands! 
All the medals that had ever been struck 
in honor of the great Napoleon, were 
carefully ranged on white and crimson 
velvet. One case contained those in cop- 
per; those in the other two were of gold 
and silver, I was amazed, for such a 
collection is rare even in the best cabi- 
nets of Europe, and its intrinsic value 
beyond the means of most wealthy col- 
lectors. How did simple Luigi Cane 
come into possession of such a treasure? 
I ventured not to ask, and when I cau- 
tiously alluded to the danger of leaving 
such costly and rare property without 
better protection, he only answered by 
one of those smiles, that I had already 
begun to hate and to dread more than his 
bitterest words and his vilest allusions. 
Then he showed me on the wall the 
sword that Napoleon wore at Aboukir 
and the dagger that killed poor Kleber, 
the Alpine staff upon which the great 
Emperor rested while crossing the Sim- 
plon and the musket ball that pierced the 
heart of the unfortunate duke of En- 
ghien. And to each relic there was its 
appropriate story ; the more I marvelled, 
the more minute became his accounts 
and the more open and undisguised his 
delight in scenes of bloodshed and mur- 
der. At last he came to a huge sheet of 
parchment: it was a pedigree, gray with 
age and half effaced by ill usage. I 
raised my glass to my eye—I stood at 
last at the threshold of the secret that 
began to become intolerable—I gazed to 
decipher the coat of arms and to disen- 
tangle the name from its countless scrolls 
and flourishes. But at that very moment 
a heavy fall made me turn round; my 
host lay senseless on the ground, the 
light had been extinguished. Before 
he was aware of it, his niece had come 
up stairs; she seized him rudely by the 
arm, she called him, Zio, Zio! Then 
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casting an imploring look at me, she 
begged me to be gone. It was one of her 
uncle’s usual attacks, he would be well 
again to-morrow, only he loved to be left 
alone! I could not see her face, for she 
had brought no light, but there was an- 
guish in her voice and her appeal could 
not be resisted. I felt my way down stairs, 
I groped through the room below and 
by a faint, dismal light without, crossed 
the narrow plank. The cool air was in- 
describably refreshing, the wind had 
gone down and a light, fragrant breeze 
came from the East. I tried to shake off 
the intolerable burden that had well nigh 
overwhelmed me in the presence of that 
mysterious man ; I felt as if all had been 
a dream and I was not in the streets of 
the village of St. Clair. The next morn- 
ing a steamboat started for the lakes; I 
left a line of acknowledgment for my 
strange host and never saw him again. 





I never saw him again, but I heard of 
him. It was not a year later, when or- 
ders from home had summoned me to the 
Continent, and leaving disagreeable du- 
ties behind us at Frankfort on the Main, 
my Secretary and I determined to spend 
a couple of days at glorious old Heidel- 
berg. The town was full of strangers, 
every hotel crowded to the utmost and 
the streets filled with motley crowds of 
stiff starched Englishmen and gay, dash- 
ing Frenchmen. The Russian princes— 
they are all princes—had unfortunately 
not been able to go abroad, and the eco- 
nomical German prefers smaller and 
cheaper watering places. So the town 
had quite a foreign appearance and in 
the famous court of the castle and on 
that most splendid of terraces on the 
other side of the mountain, were heard 
all tongues of Europe, except only Ger- 
man. It was a favorite walk of mine, 
therefore, to saunter past the noble old 
church, where Catholic and Protestant 
worship in rare and peaceful communion, 
side by side, across the fine stone bridge 
with its statues and saints, and then on 
the right hand of the river to one of th: 
thousand modest inns, that have nothing 
to give but sour wine and views of mag- 
nificent beauty. There we sat one fine 
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summer evening, when the light of the 
setting sun poured floods of golden 
splendor on the bright. mirror of the 
placid stream and over the green sides of 
the mountains before me. My friends, 
mostly men of the same profession with 
myself, were eagerly asking questions 
about the country where I had so long 
resided, They were ready to admire its 
gigantic strides in material welfare and 
regretted with many a true lover of free- 
dom the weakness of its government and 
the decline of its race of great and up- 
right statesmen. I was not less anxious to 
hear of the changes in Europe and thus 
a perfect cross fire of questions and an- 
swers had made us totally insensible of 
the passing hour and the striking occur- 
rence before our eyes. All of a sudden, 
namely, loud chants and shouted hymns 
were heard at the foot of the hill, whose 
top was occupied by our garden. A 
long, interminable procession was slowly 
winding its way to the neighboring 
church and convent. The last rays of 
the sun, that was just sinking down in 
imperial France, gilded the lofty crosses 
and banners, borne on high by priests in 
gorgeous garments or boys in bright- 
colored national costumes. The head 
of the procession was near us; but 
its huge, snake-like mass stretched miles 
and miles beyond the river. Walking 
two by two, they filled the road on the 
river side, they were stopped for a mo- 
ment on the narrow bridge; their ban- 
ners and crucifixes gleamed in brilliant 
' flashes on the market place and the higher 
square of the city; their countless num- 
bers were distinctly seen in the clear 
transparent atmosphere, on the side ‘of the 
mountain, as they came down the steep 
path from the castle, and even on the 
height above, where the lofty trees 
marked their outline with beautiful 
minuteness on the purple clouds behind 
them, the moving multitude could easily 
be discerned. But what strange move- 
ment carried them onward? It was not 
the slow, solemn step of the pious, it 
was not the hurried zeal of the belated. 
The sight, grown new and surprising by 
a long absence from Europe, had struck 
me from the beginning and thus I had 
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overlooked the quaint, whimsical man- 
ner, in which the pilgrims proceeded, At 
last I inquired, They told me it was 
the anniversary of the holy German, St. 
Woldemar, whom his devout followers 
imitated, if not in all his supernatural 
virtues and merits, at least in the painful 
manner, in which for a penance he used 
to perform his journeys. They all hop- 
ped with one foot only. The effect was, 
when seen near by, irresistibly ludicrous. 
Even my Catholic companions, grave 
ministers of state, could not refrain from 
a smile ; the Castilian dignity of a Span- 
ish friend of mine, made him ceremo- 
niously turn his chair, so that he might 
not betray at once the stately reserve of 
his azure blood and the proper respect 
for his most holy church. 

Upon making further inquiries learned 
that the church, to which the procession 
made so grotesquely its way, was a new 
one, to be inaugurated that very day 
with unusual splendor. The learned 
librarian of the University in town was © 
familiar with all the details. He told us 
how the convent had formed part of a su- 
perb estate, the property of one of the 
oldest and wealthiest of noble families in 
Germany. The head of the house had 
however, long lived abroad, mainly in 
Italy where he possessed large domains, 
that conferred upon him there even a 
higher title and a loftier position than 
that which he enjoyed in his own coun- 
try. There had been two sons alive, 
many years ago. The older, an amiable, 
well disposed youth of timid modesty and 
shrinking reserve, appeared to little ad- 
vantage and seemed almost to fear the 
responsibility of representing a house of 
such ancient renown and vast impor- 
tance. The second son, destined to make 
his career in the church and to rise rap- 
idly to a red hat, was in all points diffe- 
rent from his brother. Quick and even 
brilliant in mind, he loved to shine in the 
world and to dazzle the eye of the public. 
At home, he gave orders and assumed 
the reins with a boldness, that the eldest 
born ventured not to control, so he was 
often mistaken for the heir and bore 
with impatience the consequences of a 
discovery that he was after all, but the 
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younger son. 
sums of money, filled the papers with ac- 
counts of his hair-breadth escapes, and 
marvellous adventures, and yet was a fa- 
vorite of the sex and often employed by 
a neighboring sovereign in weighty and 


Abroad he spent immense 


confidential missions. Once a year he 
made his appearance in an Italian con- 
vent, where he had offered his vows and, 
for the form’s sake, was entered as a 
brother. There only he frequently met 
with the heir, Their father lived in quiet 
seclusion in a villa near Genoa, where 
he spent his idle life in sensual enjoy- 
ment, the society of a few intimate friends, 
among whom even the artist king of Ba- 
varia often appeared, and the completion 
of costly collections. His sons never 
failed, during their annual visit to 
Italy, to present themselves at his villa 
and to spend a few days with their pa- 
rent. A mother they had unfortunately 
never known, she had died in their child- 
hood. 

This had had a peculiarly sad effect 
upon the mind of the younger brother. 
Conscious of his great superiority over 
the heir of the house, he felt with bitter 
spite his humble position and melancholy 
prospects in a profession to which neces- 
sity alone could ‘condemn him. This 
feeling of envy soon grew into hatred. 
He had laughed and sneered at his broth- 
er—he now treated him with mock humil- 
ity and ironical reverence. What passed 
between them during their last visit to 
the Rivera never became known. But 
one afternoon they were seen standing 
on a terrace near the convent, shaded by 
ancient trees, and apparently enjoying 
the superb prospect over the Mediterra- 
nean, A few moments later the young 
count was heard to utter fearful cries: 
with haggard features and dishevelled 
hair, he flew to the convent gate and fell 
speechless upon the threshold before the 
gate could be opened. At last he recoy- 
ered, and cried: ‘‘My brother! my broth- 
er!” and then fainted once more. The 
monks, neighbours and servants hasten- 
ed to the terrace that overhung the wa- 
ter, there was no trace of the elder broth- 
er to be found. When the surviving son 
could at last reply to the urgeut questions 
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of his distressed parent, he admitted that 
he had had a difficulty with his elder 
brother. They had quarrelled, and both 
became excited. He had turned to go 
home, when hearing an unusual noise 
he looked round—but the terrace was 
empty. He ran to the balustrade on the 
edge of the rock, and, oh horror! his 
brother’s hat lay below on a rock, and the 
waves dashed fiercely up the steep preci- 
pice, but of his body no trace could be 
found, The grey-haired father soon went 
down with sorrow to the grave, and the 
young count was master of all that he had 
coveted. Still, he changed not his wan- 
dering, restless life. A soldier to-day, a 
diplomat to-morrow, he travelled from 
land to land, ever enjoying the advanta- 
ges his colossal wealth and _ historical 
name secured to him all over Europe, but 
never disposed to settle on his estates or 
to marry. At last he seemed to listen 
to the advice of his friends; he returned 
to the home of his fathers near Heidel- 
berg; he built up the old palace with 
surpassing splendor, and even restored 
the old convent that crowned the moun- 
tain near the river. Monks came to take 
possession of it, and among them some 
Italians. Buc what was the amazement 
of the whole neighborhood, nay of all Ger- 
many, when it was first cautiously whis- 
pered about and then proclaimed aloud 
through the land, that the tribunals of 
justice had instituted proceedings against 
him who bore so great a name—for mur- 
der! The tale was, that the unfortunate 
Lord had approached his brother from 
behind, had laid his hands on his eyes 
and pressed them out of their sockets! 
But when he found that he was known, 
that the victim of his brutal cruelty only 
said, “Oh brother! oh brother!” the 
Tempter urged him on, and with reckless 
hand he pushed the sightless, bleeding 
man down the steep precipice into the 
surging waves. A single monk had seen 
the fearful deed, using by chance a tele- 
scope from a convent window. What kept 
him silent for so many years was never 
known; but when the same Providence 
brought him to Germany and death there 
surprised him, he made his confession 
and consented to have his evidence writ- 
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ten down for legal purposes. The great 
nobleman—our librarian concluded, dis- 
appeared, before measures could be taken 
against him, his high friends had no 
doubt given him warning. His name was 
stricken from the list of noble families, 
his estates were confiscated and partly 
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restored to the church—he himself, it is 
said, lives away out in America, where 
an annual stipend is paid him by the 
bishop of Detroit, Further inquiries 
soon satisfied me that I had seen the 
criminal “Count of the Empire,” in my 
mysterious host, the Doctor Luigi Cane. 





THE ADVENT OF THE CHOLERA. 
A TALE OF THE ARABESQUE. 


I stopped upon the Rhine, weary 6f 
wandering, sick for rest and quiet and 
seclusion ; and panting for the vine-clad 
hills and ancient burgs of that imperial 
river which, while yet an untravelled boy, 
had filled my imagination as now it does 
my heart. 

I had come from Pesth, travelling day 
and night, toward Strasburg from which, 
after a short stay I would seek Heidel- 
berg, whither I was driven by fate. Why 
otherwise had I left her behind me, among 
those rugged mountains near that wind- 
ing river? 

I met Agatha, I scarce now know where, 
for the first time ; but well do I remem- 
ber ‘the house in the quiet old suburb 
where she lived what time occurred the 
event I am about to relate. Agatha! 
how my wild heart bounds at that word; 
at that name in which is embraced so 
much of strong delirious joy, cankering 
sorrow, passion, splendor and regret! I 
see her now before me as she first ap- 
peared to me; a tall, slender figure, with 
deep blue eyes, in which, through their 
crystal depths, thought and imagination 
incessantly played; hair of the tint of 
wavy gold, half light, half shadow; a 
forehead like polished ivory; a neck like a 
swan’s; and a mouth—ah! what words 

‘may attempt to describe that wondrous 
expression of melancholy and pleasure, 
love and indifference, meditation and pas- 
sion which characterized it. From the 
moment when in some unknown or un- 
remembered crowd we met, to the time 
when we parted, no day is a blank in my 
remembrance. Especially do I recall the 


burning, and passionate, and delirious 
instant of our parting. 

It was in her father’s studio at Pesth 
that we met and parted by stealth, 
Around me were the wondrous pictures 
of that sublime old master, who, un- 
known, labored on upon the world’s heri- 
tage he has left. Of him I need say no 
more than that he had forbidden me, a 
wandering stranger, to visit Agatha, but 
of the pictures I could say much; how 
they looked down from their ebony 
frames, piercing with their burning eyes 
to my heart’s core; how the smile of the 
Circe steeped the heart in an agony of 
unholy delight; how the Faust and Me- 
phistopheles prompted to a cursed ambi- 
tion. 

These pictures were for the most part 
dark and gloomy in conception; Prome- 
theus bound to the Caucasan steep; Ix- 
ion breathless at his divine curse; and 
numberless scenes from that wonderful 
book which was wrung from the soul of 
the Tuscan by his life-long sorrow. 
Among these, however, none attracted 
the attention so powerfully as a picture 
which hung above the rest. In it a young 
German student clasped a female skele- 
ton clad in wedding garments; and un- 
derneath was written by the designer one 
word—a«si, I turned from it to Agatha. 

“Farewell,” she said. 

“Now I must go; but in one month, 
Agatha, I shall return,” 

“Perhaps. But in one month many 
things may happen, many disastrous and 
terrible and awful things.” 

“Agatha! Agatha! are we not true 
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forever?—do not we belong to each other? 
How then in life or death may we be 
separated ?” 

She smiled mournfully. 

“In death—no,” 

At these words I shuddered with inde- 
finable dread. 

“Agatha! Agatha!” I cried, “I be- 
seech you by the living God to say—to 
declare to me here, why your eyes glow 
with that mystic fire, and why your 
countenance is writhed into that unnatu- 
ral smile ?” 

Slowly her white teeth came out be- 
tween her lips— 

“Are we not wed forever in love and 
truth, Agatha?” 

“* Forever.” 

And trembling at the thought that this 
was the word under that horrible picture, 
I fled from Agatha, blessing her with my 
parting breath. 

And so I came to the Rhine;—not the 
Rhine of Switzerland, rushing like an ar- 
row from the rocky fastnesses where it 
takes its source, plunging and snorting 
like an angry steed over its bed of basalt 
and of granite; but the Rhine of Worms, 
that imperial city, and Strasburg, and 
Heidelberg, and the Fabulous Tower, gli- 
ding on in serene majesty, reflecting vine- 
clad hills, starry nights and purple sun- 
sets on a mirror of gold. 

My soul leaped up at sight of it! This 
was the stream which the ancient Huns 
had ploughed with their swift keels, or 
the breasts of their war-horses, pouring 
like a horde of vultures upon sunny Gaul; 
which Charlemagne had gazed upon 
when the Saxon hosts fled like a dream 
before him; which had mirrored the 
great and glorious of every age. 

And I came to Heidelberg. I took up 
my quarters in one of the old high-ga- 
bled inns of the collegiate city, and soon 
my high vaulted chamber was arranged 
with all the trophies of my travels around 
the oaken walls. Statuettes and medals, 
pipes with amber mouth-pieces, and chi- 
bouques which had wandered from Ira- 
nistan to St. Petersburg; and books 
which had Jain in old Monasteries of the 
Levant long ages with their covers of 
vellum and iron, and gold, and their 
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leaves of stained parchment, monkish 
hieroglyphics, which yet clasped in their 
antique pages the glory and the wonder 
of the mediceval age. 

In those days tobacco was my great so- 

lace. Her2 was the golden dust of Bar- 
bary and Constantinople perfumed with 
myrrh, and in it like stars in a purple 
sky, lozenges of the yellow aromatic of 
the luxurious Turk: here was the black 
weed of Shiraz and the maroon-colored 
cigar of Havana; but before all was the 
brown-paper parcel from the banks of 
the Appomattox and the James in Vir- 
ginia. 
* In the sight, when all my things were 
unpacked and arranged, there was some- 
thing barbaric and Oriental which inclin- 
ed the mind to dreaming, there in that 
old apartment. 

And so, chibouque in hand, Idreamt; of 
Agatha, glory, renown immortal and 
death-conquering, such as should bear 
our names on the flowing stream of time 
forever. With closed eyes in the old 
arm-chair, carved over with stray devi- 
ces, on my knees the antique “‘ De ampli- 
tudine beati regni, Dei,” of Secundus Cu- 
rio, I listened to the sleet and the snow 
rattling or gliding through the dry air. 
The carved frieze of the cornice took 
shapes of sorrow or delight to my enam- 
ored dreamy eye, and the smoke of the 
large wood fire wreathed itself into fan- 
tastic images. 

One evening I sat so for hours; the old 
clock ticking, ticking, in the shadow, the 
old faces on the mantlepiece glowering at 
me, the old inn groaning and murmuring 
as the wind swept around it. My heart 
was full of a delirious ecstacy mingled 
with gloomy sorrow; and my imagination 
freed from the bonds of time and place, 
flew wildly abroad and revyelled in its 
liberty. 

I dreamed without sleeping, and vis- 
ions which never came to me before, 
poured in upon my soul in that old fan- 
tastic chamber. 

First came a sight which chilled my 
blood almost with the horror of its in- 
tense reality. In a small nutshell of a 
boat, on the verge of the Mahistrom or 
some great whirlpool, a single man was 
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standing, his eyes wild with terror, as he 
surveyed the frightful whirl into which 
his small bark was sinking. And from 
this hell of waters, which roared with an 
awful and astounding and unearthly roar, 
arose a mist which spreading over the 
waves and the foam and the jagged rocks 
concealed all but the immense tunnel 
around whose enormous ebon-sides the 
boat was whirled like lightning ; but the 
mist that arose spreading over the waves 
and the foam and the jagged rocks did 
not conceal the heavy icy drops which 
stood upon the brow of the man, or his 
more than mortal terror. 

Like magic the scene disappeared and 
in a tall old gothic chamber, a careworn 
pallid student was sitting surrounded 
with books and manuscripts. On his brow 
a cold sweat stood out in pearls, and his 
limbs shook, and his startled eyes which 
glanced uneasily around shone with the 
light of madness. Near him lay a spade 
soiled with damp earth, and in an ebon 
box upon the table—O horrible!—I saw 
small and pearly, and long white teeth! 
And the student muttered to himself one 
word alone, Berenice—Berenice! 

How was it that my vision turned from 
that chamber, and my mind flew to the 
chateau of Metzengerstein, from which I 
had but lately returned—after a short 
visit to the master of that awful domain? 
I know not, but my vision tarried there, 
and lo! before me I saw a gigantic sable 
steed, with demoniac ferocity in his 
haughty nostrils and a strangely human 
expression in his large bright eye! He 
snorted, pranced, and neighed with the 
shrillness of a trumpet while the three 
grooms who vainly endeavored to hold 
him by a chain-bridle, were dragged 
about like children. Soon, however, the 
master of Metzengerstein, a young no- 
bleman of pallid countenance and wild- 
streaming locks appeared; and leaping 
on the immense horse with a ferocity 
equal to his own they disappeared like a 
tornado in the depths of the dark forest, 
Before my astonishment had ceased an 
alarm of fire was heard from the castle, 
and looking round, I beheld a bright 
flame issuing from all its windows. I 
stood wonder-struck, but suddenly there 
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appeared at the end of the avenue the 
demon-horse and his rider sweeping over 
with the rapidity of a whirlwind towards 
the flaming chateau. And the horse’s 
hoofs struck fire at every bound from 
the flinty road. At last the gigantic ani- 
mal reached the chateau and clearing the 
drawbridge with a leap of nearly one 
hundred feet, he bore his devoted rider 
into the burning castle. Then slowly 
the great edifice disappeared, wall after 
wall falling till at last the great donjon- 
keep crashed down like an earthquake ; 
ard from the smoke which rose in a lu- 
rid cloud there emerged a form; and this 
form which was but the vapor itself was 
the form of a vast and gigantic horse! 

The vision melted, and in my heart I 
saw a tall rich apartment in which lay a 
lady in extreme sickness. Her hair was 
long and golden, and the lady of the long 
and golden%pair was called by her atten- 
dants the lady Rowena. J stood there 
against the Oriental barbaric hangings, 
and in my hand I held a cup. And the 
lady Rowena motioned faintly for it; but 
as I bore it to her a shadow passed me, 
falling and gliding on the golden carpet, 
and three drops of ruby-colored fluid fell 
into the jeweled goblet from the thin at- 
mosphere. Horror-struck, the figure re- 
sembling myself started back, and then 
with the slowness of the moon when she 
rises from the pines of the north, came 
out—oh heaven!—that awful and horri- 
ble resemblance! 

Last, with the clearness of noonday 
rose to my vision a scene in Venice—mar- 
ble palaces and canals, and gondoliers 
singing the marvellous lays of Tasso, be- 
neath the starry skies of Italian nights. 
And a peerless beauty stood upon the 
marble steps of a palace fronting on the 
great canal, holding in her arms a child. 
Suddenly, startled, she lost the infant 
from her grasp, and like a jewel it disap- 
peared beneath the waters. It was gone. 
But a stranger who had, wrapped in 
shadow, witnessed all, sprang into the 
water where the child had disappeared 
and brought it back to the mother. But 
the mother thanked him not. He uttered’ 


but one word, which word was “ Aphro- 


dite,” and she replied in but three, “I 
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am thine.’ Then came a tall chamber 
and the figure of myself sat with that 
stranger who laughed loud and long and 
deified the Greek TEAAZMA, and threw 
triumphant looks on the gorgeous cham- 
ber and on the statues and on the time-picce 
and the wine. They drank; but soon an 
affrighted page rushed in and said that 
“Lady Aphrodite” was dead. He laugh- 
ed and fell back dead ;—the poisoned gob- 
let cracking as it fell. And the time-piece 
struck ! 


As the visionary clock struck, in ima- 
gination, mine also tolled the hour of 
midnight. 

Suddenly I was startled by a strange 
noise, which sounded like the rushing 
of mighty wings, and at the same instant 
the tapers flickered and wavered throw- 
ing gigantic shadows on the walls. I 
shuddered. Then a voice, small, tinkling 
like a cymbal, yet filling apparently all 
space, uttered the Greek word ai, 

* Ah! I cried this is horrible! that aw- 
ful word which has ever been to me an 
vavenging Nemesis, here pronounced in 
my presence by cursed lips. Fiend! 
though you were _" 

I was interrupted by a sight that chill- 
-ed my very heart’s blood ;—an immense 
‘figure—I have since fixed its height at 
from fifteen to twenty-five feet—stood be- 
fore me; a figure with the head of a ser- 
pent and the body of an eagle, covered 
with long ebon feathers. 


I started from my seat and shrieked, 

With a hollow hissing sound the figure 
‘stretched out its clawed foot towards me 
and shuddering, fainting, I fell into a 
‘deathlikeswoon. How long [I lay in this 
state, it is impossible for me to determine, 
but it must have been hours. When I 
‘awoke I was hovering over the Rhine at 
‘an immense height, in the claws of an 
‘enormous bird, whose wings seemed to 
darken the whole heavens. What I felt 
at that moment no mortal will ever know. 
“Were I able to convey the idea, that man 
-does not live who could listen without 
fainting with terror ;—J did not faint a 
second time for I am “supped full with 
-horrors’—drugged with the awful and 
the dreadful of this existence and this 
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earth to that extent that my nerves are 
dead. 

Let me hasten on to the dreadful end- 
ing of this dreadful time. 

A long time we hovered—the great bird 
and myself—over the Rhine land ;—then 
sweeping on his mighty pinion which 
raised a whirlwind more powerful than 
the tornado of the tropics, toward Pesth, 
we passed the mountains and poised in 
midheaven over that devoted city. 

Then a great noise of wailing shook 
the very heavens ;—people came out in 
tens of thousands and gazed upon the 
hellish bird, whose body was convulsed 
with a sombre and horrible laughter. 
With upturned pallid faces, on their ben- 
ded knees they supplicated heaven that 
the bird should net pause on his way. 
But he, gyrating, and balancing his enor- 
mous wings, hovered over the devoted 
city ;—and from the extremities of his 
sable wings—oh God!—there fell like a 
black sweat drops of aninky color which 
burnt the air and rained a pestilence on 
that doomed, that accursed place. 

I shrieked and writhed my body and 
made vain endeavors to escape, but my 
blood seemed turned to ice; for there arose 
slowly, like the diapason of the MisERERE 
into some vast blue cathedral vault, the 
figure of a maiden clad in white. And 
her tresses were golden as with the color 
of the dying sun when he plunges his 
burning dise beneath the Ionian sea. Be- . 
neath the low sweeping garment of white 
came out the pallid feet; and wings were 
on the ankles, and, unspread, drooped 
down the back; and the wings were the 
color of the snow beneath. But the face 
was not visible, for the figure covered her 
face with her pearly hands through which 
streamed evermore perennial tears, trick- 
ling down on her white shoulders. 

Slowly, slowly, like the Misgrere in a 
cathedral, vault the figure of the maiden 
rose and, soon, pierced into a fleecy cloud. 
Then slowly the hands were removed and 
I shrieked. The face was the face of 
Agatha—Agatha my fate! Agatha my 
beloved! Agatha my lost! 

And slowly from the cloud which her 
long white wings fanned, I saw her hand 
beckon to me as she rose and like a heay- 
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enly vision to the rapt saint disappear- 
ed—her white and tearful face gilded to 
the last with a golden pitying smile :— 
Then a great and horrible foreboding fell 
upon me, as though a tombstone pressed 
upon my breast where I had been inhu- 
med alive. 

I shrieked and writhed my body and 
made vain endeayors to escape. ‘‘ Who 
art thou—or what?” I groaned, “ O ap- 
palling and awful and dreadful Smaps. 
I conjure you by the God we both adore, 
that you tell me!” And lifting up a hiss- 
ing snake-like voice, which trembled from 
the inner depths of his fetid breast the 
bird said : 

“Tam the CHOLERA !—She is thine 
no more!’ 

With a great start I sat up in my chair 
and looked around me. The embers 
were dying out, the night beginning to 
invade my chamber in a freezing wind, 
and the wax tapers were floating in a mel- 
ted flood. 

The next morning I read in the “ All- 
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gemeine Zeitung’ the following para- 
graph— 
“Tue CHOLERA, 

“‘ This dreadful scourge has broken out 
in Pesth, and is rapidly spreading to the 
surrounding cities. In the former place 
there have been in twelve hours, seventy 
five deaths, among whom we observe the 
names of Claudius Von Hockheimer, the 
landgrave of Burstein and the celebrated 
painter—with his daughter Agatha ;’— 

The paper fell from my hand and I 
fainted. For long days I lay as dead, 
dreaming of Agatha and the vision and 
THE WORD ai ;—and hovering like a sha- 
dow on the confines of Death. At last I 
recovered after prostrating illness. The 
day after I had left Heidelberg, and Eu- 
rope forever. 

And never again, O Rhine, shall I gaze 
upon thy vine-clad hills, thy ancient cities 
and the bright waters of thine imperial 
flood. Henceforth thou art to me the great 
accursed no more, with all thy beauty and 
thy never-dying splendor. 





SONNET. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


Full many a day that broke like yester morn, 

In purple bloom on the translucent wave, 

Hath set by noontide in a stormy grave, 

And left the waters dim, the earth forlorn ; 

Thus with our changeful life; thou may’st be born 
Good brother! unto wealth, and bliss, and fame, 
And yet these gifts may vanish as they came, 
Even in a sobbing breath; thou may’st be torn 
By Furies, unto whom a delicate Fate 

Ere while did minister with loving hands, 

And walk the world with Madness as thy mate, 
Whose frésh youth caught the airs of fairy lands ; 
But I whose Day in doubtful darkness rose, 


May trust to greet the sunlight ere its close., 





















































UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

The University of North Carolina was 
established by the Legislature of the 
State on the llth of December, 1789. 
Forty of the most influential men of the 
State were incorporated as trustees, and 
held their first meeting in the town of 
Fayetteville in November of the next 
year, making it their earliest business to 
devise the means needful for the support 
of the Institution, and to determine upon 
a place for its location. 

Immediately after the University was 
chartered, the legislature granted to the 
trustees all escheated property, and all 
arrearages due to the State from receiv- 
ing officers of the late and present gov- 
ernments up to January 1, 1783, which 
grant was afterwards extended to Dec. 
1799, together with all moneys in execu- 
tors’ and administrators’ hands unclaim- 
ed by legatees. The site of the Univer- 
sity, after much deliberation, was fixed 
at Chapel Hill, in the county of Orange. 
about twenty-eight miles west of Raleigh. 
This place is central to the territory and 
population of the State, and is unrivalled 
for the beauty of its situation on an ele- 
vated range of hills, the purity of its air, 
and the healthfulness of its climate. 
Great interest in the welfare and pros- 
pects of the infant Institution was mani- 
fested throughout the community. Gen- 
erous individuals gave large sums of mo- 
ney and valuable tracts of land for its 
support; and the ladies of the two prin- 
cipal towns of Raleigh and Newbern 
presented it with mathematical instru- 
ments, pledging themselves never to be 
indifferent to its objects and interests. 
Many gentlemen gave valuable books for 
the library; and the legislature from time 
to time increased and renewed its prop- 
erties and privileges. 

The first college edifice being sufficient- 
ly completed in 1794 to accommodate 
students, its doors were opened and in- 
struction commenced in February, 1793. 
The Rey. David Kerr, a graduate of Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, was the first profes- 
sor, assisted in the preparatory depart- 
ment by Samuel A. Holmes. Shortly af- 
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ter, Charles W. Harris, a graduate of the 
College of New Jersey, was elected to the 
professorship of Mathematics, which chair 
he occupied for only one year. There 
was of necessity much to be done in de- 
vising, arranging, and carrying out the 
most practicable systems of instruction, 
and of prudential government—a work 
demanding much practical ability and 
unwavering devotion to the best interests 
of the University. 

At this early crisis, Mr. Joseph Cald- 
well, then a young man but twenty-three 
years of age, was introduced to the no- 
tice of the trustees, having already ac- 
quired a high reputation for talents, scho- 
larship, and success in teaching. This 
gentleman was born in Lexington, N. J., 
April 21, 1773; entered the college at 
Princeton at the age of 14, and was gra- 
duated in 1791, having the Salutatory 
Oration in Latin assigned him. Having 
served his alma mater with much reputa- 
tion as Tutor for several years, he was in 
1796 elected to the principal professor- 
ship in the University of N.C. Thence- 
forward the history of his life becomes 
the history of the Institution. For near- 
ly forty years he devoted his best ener- 
gies to the promotion of its interests, aud 
the cause of education generally through- 
out the state of his adoption; and to his 
administrative skill and untiring zeal, its 
present high position and prosperity are 
greatly owing. Under his care, the pros- 
pects of the University speedily bright- 
ened and flourished, and in 1804 the 
trustees signified their appreciation of 
his services by electing him president— 
the first who had filled that office. This 
chair he retained till the time of his 
death in 1835, with the exception of four 
years, from 1812 to 1816, during which 
period he retired voluntarily to the pro- 
fessorship of Mathematics, for the sake 
of relief from cares and opportunity to 
prosecute the study of Theology. Mean- 
time the presidential chair was filled by 
the Rev. Robert H. Chapman, D. D. 
Upon that gentleman’s resignation in 
1816, Mr. Caldwell was again elected to 
the presidency, at which time his alma 
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mater conferred on him a Doctorate in 
Divinity, and he thenceforth took an ele- 
vated rank among scholars and divines of 
the Presbyterian church. 

From the time of Dr. Caldwell’s first 
connexion with the University, almost 
everything of interest in its progress and 
government was submitted to his consid- 
eration. He alone digested and made 
practical the various plans of particular 
instruction, of internal policy and dis- 
cipline. He raised the grade of scholar- 
ship and re-arranged the curriculum .so 
as to embrace a period of four years with 
the usual division of classes. The first 
anniversary Commencement was in 1798, 
with a graduating class of nine. The 
greatest good of the University, and in- 
deed the general progress and intellectual 
improvement of the state, were ever the 
most engrossing objects of Dr. Caldwell’s 
care; and with untiring perseverance 
and fidelity, he presented the claims of 
education to the community, and appeal- 
ed to their liberality for its support. 

In 1821, the Board of Trustees was in- 
creased to sixty-five, the governor of the 
state being ex officio their President, and 
all vacaneies occurring to be filled by a 
joint ballot of the two houses of Assem- 
bly. The actual government of the Uni- 
versity, however, is vested in an execu- 
tive committee of seven of the trustees, 
with the governor always as their presid- 
ing officer. 

In 1824, Dr. Caldwell visited Europe 
for the purpose of increasing the Libra- 
ry, and forming cabinets, and procuring 
a very valuable philosophical apparatus 
constructed under his own inspection. 
‘l'o these has since been added a cabinet 
of minerals purchased in Vienna. On 
the death of Dr. Caldwell, Jan. 28, 1835, 
for a few months the duties of the presi- 
dency were discharged by the senior pro- 
fessor, Dr. Mitchell, when the trustees 
elected to that office the Hon. David L. 
Swain, a native of Buncombe county, 
who, though comparatively a young man, 
had served the state with distinction in 
the Legislature and on the Superior Court 
bench, from which he was elected Gover- 
nor for the years 1833-34-35. He enter- 
ed on the office of the presidency of the 
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University in January, 1826, and from 
that time to the present the Institution 
has been steadily advancing in reputa- 
tion, influence and numbers. It is a for- 
tunate circumstance in the history of this 
University, that for a period of nearly 
sixty years its government has been ad- 
ministered by two incumbents both so 
well qualified for the office as Dr. Cald- 
well and Gov. Swain. 

The number of students having greatly 
increased, additions have from time te 
time been made in the means of accom- 
modation and instruction, and to the 
Faculty. The college buildings are now 
six in number, located on a beautiful and 
commanding site, so as to form a hollow 
square, inclosing a large area or lawn 
surrounded by groves of native growth. 
The grounds are tastefully disposed and 
ornamented with choice shrubs and flow- 
ers, and the lawn slopes gradually from 
the buildings, several hundred yards, to 
the main street of the village of Chapel 
Hiil. A hall has lately been erected for 
the reception of the University Library, 
liberal appropriations having been made 
for valuable additions. The two literary 
societies belonging to the students are 
also accommodated with imposing edi- 
fices; and the number of volumes in their 
libraries, and that of the University to- 
gether, amounts to about 15,000. 

The College students now (1855) num- 
ber two hundred and eighty-one from fif- 
teen different states in the Union, as as- 
certained by the last annual catalogue ; 
the whole number of graduates since 
1795 is 1152. The number of matricu- 
lates has been estimated to be nearly 
twice that of graduates. The executive 
Faculty number at present sixteen, of 
whom the senior professor, Dr. E. Mitch- 
ell, Professor of Chemistry, Geology and 
Mineralogy, a native of Connecticut and 
graduate of Yale College, has been con- 
nected with the Institution for thirty-se- 
ven years; and Dr. Phillips, Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, a 
native of Essex county, England, has fill- 
ed his present chair for twenty-nine years. 
Professorships of Civil Engineering and 
of Agricultural Chemistry have lately 
been established. The Department of 
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Law is under the charge of the Hon. Wil- 
liam H. Battle, one of the judges of the 
Supreme Court, and a regular course of 
lectures on international and constitu- 
tional Law is delivered to the Senior un- 
dergraduates towards the close of their 
second term by the president. 

In 1837, the Trustees, with a liberality 
at that time without example, authorized 
the Faculty to admit gratuitously to the 
advantages of the Institution, all young 
men of fair character and ability who are 
natives of the state, and unable to defray 
the expenses incident to a college educa- 
tion. About fifteen have annually avail- 
ed themselves of this liberality, many of 
whom now occupy with honor places of 
trust among their fellow citizens. 

The number of Alumni who have at- 
tained distinction in public life will com- 
pare favorably with those who have gone 
forth from similar institutions in any part 
of the Union. At the last annual Com- 
mencement, six ex-Governors of this and 
other states were in the processsion of the 
Alumni Association, Amoxg numerous 
interesting incidents connected with the 
history of the University, which were 
presented in the course of a lecture de- 
livered in the hall of the House of Com- 
mons since the beginning of the present 
session, it was remarked that among the 
alumni of the college were one of the late 
presidents, Polk, and one of the late vice- 
presidents of the United States, Wm. R. 
King; the present Secretary of the Na- 
vy, James C. Dobbin, and the Minister to 
France, John Y. Mason; the Governor, 
the Public Treasurer arid Comptroller, 
two of the three Supreme and six of the 
seven Superior Court Judges, the Attor- 
ney General, and nearly a fourth of the 
members of the General Assembly of the 
state of North Carolina. 

It is not less noticeable that among the 
distinguished clergymen of various de- 
nominations who received their academi- 
cal training in these Halls, and who are 
at present prominently before the public, 
the institution can refer to one whose re- 
putation is established at home and 
abroad as a model of pulpit eloquence— 
the Rev. Francis L. Hawks, and to five 

Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
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Church, with which he is connected—J. 
Hi. Otey of Tennessee, Leonidas Polk of 
Arkansas, Cicero 8. Hawks of Missouri, 
W.-M. Green of Mississippi, Thomas F. 
Davis of South Carolina. 





SOUTH CAROLINA COLLEGE, COLUMBIA. 


South Carolina College was founded by 
Act of Assembly in December, 1801, 
which declared that the proper education 
of youth should always be an object of 
legislative attention as contributing to 
the prosperity of society; and placed the 
institution in a central position “where 
all its youth may be educated for the good 
order and harmony of the whole.” A 
board of trustees was established which 
secured to the college the services and 
influence of the first men of the State. 
The Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, the 
President of the Senate and Speaker of 
the House, and all the judges and chan- 
cellors are trustees ex-officio, and twenty 
others are elected by the Legislature 
every four years. The Governor is Pre- 
sident of the Board. Lately the Chair- 
man of the Committees of both houses on 
the College and Education, are made ex- 
officio members. The full board is com- 
posed of thirty-six, generally of the most 
influential men in the state. 

The accommodations for students are 
ample. A new hall for Commencement 
and other purposes has been lately added 
to the buildings, at an expense of about 
thirty-five thousand dollars. It is of the 
Corinthian order, of large dimensions, 
being of one hundred and thirty feet in 
length, sixty-eight in breadth, and fifty- 
nine in height. The library, though not 
large, is a choice one. There are now 
upwards of 20,000 volumes; and it con- 
tains many rare and costly works. Gen. 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney and Judge 
Johnson of the U. S. Court, were mem- 
bers of the committee who made the first 
purchase of books when the College went 
into operation. They were procured in 
London, from the well known bookseller, 
Lackington. Many of the finest volumes 
belonged to private libraries, and the 
names of some of the most distinguished 
men in England may be found in them, 
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as former proprietors. The Legislature 
annually appropriates two thousand dol- 
lars for the purchase of books, and this, 
added to the tuition fund, would consti- 
tute a very liberal allowance; but for 
some years past the latter has been ex- 
hausted by repairs to which it is first ap- 
plicable. 

Persons not familiar with South Caro- 
lina have attributed to the influence of 
- Mr, Calhoun that unanimity and confor- 
mity of opinion for which South Carolina 
has always been distinguished ; but it is 
rather to be ascribed to early associations 
and influences, and most particularly of 
late to the influence which this favorite 
institution has had upon the rising gene- 
ration. 

For the later selections of books for 
the library it is much indebted to Dr. 
Cooper, Professors Henry, Nott and El- 
liott, and President Thornwell, but most 
especially to the late Stephen Elliott, 
Professor Nott, and Professor now Bish- 
op Elliott. A number of books were or- 
dered by Mr. Stephen Elliott, and pur- 
chased by Henry Junius Nott, then in 
Europe, and afterwards Professor of Belles 
Lettres. Since 1836 the sum of $62,374 
has been expended. The collection is 
rich in costly foreign works, illustrating 
the fine Arts, Antiquities, Classical Lite- 
rature, and the specialities of science. 

Mr. F. W. M’Masters is the present li- 
brarian. 

The general welfare of the College is 
liberally provided for by its endowment 
and the state appropriation. The Presi- 
dent and the seven professors are all fur- 
nished with comfortable residsnces. The 
salary of the President is three thousand 
dollars, payable quarterly in advance, 
and that of the Professors twenty-five 
hundred, payable in the same manner, 
from the public treasury. In 1845 the 
Comptroller-General reports the whole 
amount of expenditure by the state, on 
the College, up to that date, at $698,879 
23. The annual appropriation amounts 
at present to $24,600. For many years 
the state has also appropriated $37,000 
for free schools, and at the last meeting 
of the Legislature (Dec. 1854) it was in- 
creased to $74,600, besides some 3,000 
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for two military schools. No appropria- 
tion asked by the Board of Trustees has 
ever been refused. Of course great dis- 
cretion and wisdom have been exercised 
in all cases where applications have been 
made. 

The Presidents of the College have 
been—Jonathan Maxcy, 1804 to 1820; 
Stephen Elliott, 1820, declined to accept ; 
Thomas Cooper, 1820, pro tem.; Thomas 
Cooper, 1821 to 1834; Robert Henry, 
1834, pro tem.; Robert W. Barnwell, 
1835 to 1843; Robert Henry 1843 to 
1845; Wm. C. Preston, 1845 to 1851; 
Jas. H. Thornwell, 1851 to 1855. 

The first President, Dr. Maxcy has the 
honor of having discharged that office 
with efficiency in three colleges. He 
was born in Attleborough, Mass., Sept. 
2, 1768 ; was educated at Brown Univer- 
sity, where in 1787, on taking his degree, 
he delivered a poem on the prospects of 
America. He was then tutor in the Col- 
lege for four years. Having qualifled 
himself for the ministry, in 1791 he was 
ordained pastor of the First Baptist 
Church at Providence, and the same day 
Professor of Divinity in the University. 
On the death of President Manning, in 
1792, he was chosen his successor at the 
early age of twenty-four. He delivered 
at this time several discourses, which 
were published; a Sermon on the death of 
Manning, Discourses on the Existence 
and Attributes of God and on the Doctrine 
ofthe Atonement. In 1802 he was called 
to succeed President Jonathan Edwards, 
at Union, where he remained till 1804. 
The rest of his life was passed as the 
head of the College at Columbia. He 
died June 4, 1820. His high personal 
qualities and virtues in his office were 
thus commemorated in 1854, in an ora- 
tion by the Hon. James L. Pettigru, on the 
Semi-Centennial celebration of the Col- 
lege. 

“Jonathan Maxcy exerted no little in- 
fluence on the character of the youth of 
his day; and his name is never to be 
mentioned by his disciples without rever- 
ence. He had many eminent qualifica- 
tions for his office. His genius was 
sesthetic ; persuasion flowed from his lips; 
and his eloquence diffused over every 
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subject the bright hues of a warm imagi- 
nation. He was deeply imbued with 
classical learning, and the philosophy of 
the human mind divided his heart with 
the love of polite literature. With pro- 
found piety, he was free from the slight- 
est taint of bigotry or narrowness. LEar- 
ly in life he had entered into the minis- 
try, under sectarian banners ; but though 
he never resiled from the creed which he 
had adopted—so Catholic was his spirit— 
so genial his soul to the inspirations of 
faith, hope, and charity—that whether in 
the chair or the pulpit, he never seemed 
to us less than an Apostolic teacher. 
Never will the charm of his eloquence be 
erased from the memory on which its im- 
pression has once been made. His elo- 
cution was equally winning and peculiar. 
He spoke in the most delicate manner ; 
his yoice was clear and gentle; his action 
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composed and quiet; yet no man had 
such command over the noisy sallies of 
youth. His presence quelled every dis- 
order. The most riotous offender shrank 
from the reproof of that pale brow and 
intellectual eye. The reverence that at- 
tended him stilled the progress of disaf- 
fection; and to him belonged the rare 
power—exercised in the face of wonder- 
ing Europe by Lamartine—of quelling by 
persuasion, the spirit of revolt.” 

Tuomas Cooper, one of the most active 
spirits sent over by the old world to es- 
tablish themselves in the politics of the 
new, was born in London, October 22, 
1759. Having been educated at Oxford, 
become a proficient in chemistry, and ac- 
quired a knowledge of the law and medi- 
cine, he brought these acquisitions to 
America, joining his friend, Dr. Priest- 
ley,* at Northumberland, having been 








































* Priestley, the son of a cloth-dresser near Leeds, whose scientific discoveries in Englan’i had 
stamped him as one of the first chemists of the age, and whose religious and political principles, as 
a Unitarian and advocate of the French Revolution, had rendered him the object of popular perse- 
cution (his house and library in Birmingham were burnt by the mob in 1791), came to America, 
whither his sons had already emigrated in 1794. He arrived in New York on the fourth of June of 
that year, and was received with great attention by the citizens, who, not long after, proposed a 
subscription of a thousand dollars for a course of lectures on Experimental Philosophy, if he 
would deliver them. In July he went to Northumberlaud in Pennsylvania, where his son had an 
agricultural settlement. He soon established himself in his old habits, constructing a library, 
writing books as rapidly as usual, and resuming his chemical experiments. He was offered the 
Professorship of Chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania, with a good salary, and declined 
the appointment, preferring his own disposition of his time in retirement. He delivered two cour- 
ses of public lectures, however, at Philadelphia in 1796 and 1797, on the Evidences of Revelation, 
which he published in two volumes, the first of which he dedicated to John Adams, who was then 
his hearer and admirer. His Continuation of the History of the Christian Church, from the fall of 
the Western Empire to the present times, was written in America and published at Northampton 
in four volumes in 1803. It was dedicated to Jefferson. He also wrote in this country in reply to 
Volney’s and Paine’s attacks upon Revelation, and in addition to the Linn controversy, a number 
of miscellaneous theological productions, with a Comparison of the Institutes of Moses with 
those of the Hindoos and other ancient nations. On American politics Priestley found himself not 
altogether free from his old English difficulties, as his sympathy for France brought him in collision 
with the Federal party ; though his latter days were soothed by the ascendency of his friend and 
correspondent Jefferson. In 1774, at Franklin’s request, he had written an address to the people of 
England on the American disputes, calculated to show the injustice and impolicy of a war with 
the colonies. It was written by Priestley at Leeds, and Franklin cerrected the proofs for him at 
London. His Mazims of Political Arithmetic by a Quaker in Politics, first published in the Au- 
rora, February 26 and 27, 1798, contain in a very neat essay some admirable suggestions on free 
trade and national honor. He communicated his scientific papers to the Medical Repository of 
New York. The entire number of his publications reaches one hundred and forty-one. An edition 
of his works has been published in England in twenty-five volumes, edited by Towell Rutt. His 
Memoirs indicate the philosophical serenity of his character. They touch lightly upon his 
American period, as they close with the year 1795 ; but the continuation by his son Joseph Priestley 
contains many interesting notices of his residence at Northumberland. particularly a simple and 
affecting account of his death, which he met with a great tranquillity at that place, February 6th, 
1804, in his seventy-second year. A candid and discriminating account of his career has been 
written by Lord Brougham in his “Lives of Men of Letters and Science, who flourished in the 
' 
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driven from England by the part which 
he took in reference to French politics, in 
becoming the agent of an English demo- 
cratic club to a revolutionary club in 
France, and issuing a pamphlet in reply 
to an attack on him by Burke, which was 
threatened with prosecution. In the 
United States he became a Jeffersonian 
politician, and attacking Adams in a 
newspaper communication, which he 
published in the Pennsylvania Reading 
Weekly Advertiser of October 26, 1899, 
was tried for a libel under the sedition law 
in 1800, and sentenced to six years im- 
prisonment and a fine of four hundred 
dollars,* 

The Democratic party coming into 
power Governor M’Kean appointed Coop- 
er, in 1806, President Judge of one of the 
Pennsylvania Common Pleas districts, an 
office which he filled with energy, but 
from which he was removed in 1811 by 
Governor Snyder at the request of the 
Legislature, on representations chiefly of 
an overbearing temper. He became Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in Dickinson College 
at Carlisle, and subsequently in 1816, 
held a Professorship in Mineralogy and 
Chemistry in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and shortly after, in 1819, became 
at first Professor of Chemistry, then, in 
1820, President of the South Carolina 
College. He also discharged the duties 
of Professor of Chemistry and Political 
Economy. Retiring from this post on 
account of age in 1834, he was employed 
by the Legislature of South Carolina in 
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revising the statutes of the state. He 
died May 11, 1840. 


Of his writings we may mention a vol- 
ume of statistics entitled Information re- 
specting America, published in London in 
1794; a collection of Political Essays in 
1800, contributed to the Northumberland 
Gazette in Pennsylvania, which he con- 
ducted for a short time to enable the 
printer of that paper to proceed more ex- 
peditiously with a work of Dr. Priestley’s 
then in press ;”’f a translation of The In- 
stitutes of Justinian, which appeared in 
Philadelphia in 1812; his Medical Juris- 
prudence in 1819. He was engaged in 
the publication of a magazine of scientific 
information, The Emporium of Arts and 
Sciences, five volumes of which appeared 
in Philadelphia from 1812to 1814. Two 
of these were prepared by Dr. John Red- 
man Coxe, the remainder by Dr. Cooper. 


In 1826 he published at Columbia, 
South Carolina, his Lectures on the Ele- 
ments of Political Economy. They were 
written as a class-book for his students, 
but are strongly impressed with his man- 
ly utterance of opinions for all readers. 
His advocacy of free trade at home and 
abroad, in foreign and domestic regula- 
tions, of trade and government, is urged 
in his bold, dogmatic style, with con- 
stant effect. His miscellaneous writings 
on law and medicine were numerous. In 
politics he always held a forcible pen. 
He was a vigorous pamphleteer in the 
nullification contest in South Carolina 





time of George III.” An anecdote given by Brougham is highly characteristic of Priestley’s 


manners, ani of his position in the religious world of America into which he was introduced. “ He 
happened to visit a friend whose wife received him in her husband’s absence, but feared to name 
him before a Calvinistic divine present. By accident his name was mentioned, and the lady then 
introduced him. But he of the Genevan school drew back, saying, ‘Dr. Joseph Priestley ?’ and 
then added in the American tongue, (query, what does Lord Brougham mean by the American 
tongue? the Choctaw 7) ‘I cannot be cordial.” Whereupon the Doctor, with his usual placid de- 
meanor, said that he and the lady might be allowed to converse until their host should return. By 
degrees the conversation became general; the repudiator was won over by curiosity first, then by 
gratification ; he remained till a late hour hanging upon Priestley’s lips; he took his departure at 
length, and told his host as he quitted the house, that never had he passed so delightful an even- 
ing; though he amitted that he had begun it ‘ by behaving like a fool and a brute.’ One such 
anecdote (and there are many current) is of more force to describe its subject than a hundred la- 


bored panegyrics.”’ 


* Wharton’s State Trials of the United States, pp. 659-681. 


t Preface to Second Edition. Philadelphia. 1800. 
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taking the side of the ultra states rights 
doctrine. 

Of his conversational powers, which were 
remarkable from the natuaal strength of 
his perception, his controversial taste, his 
knowledge of distinguished men, and his 
wide personal experience of memorable 
affairs, we are enabled to present some- 
thing more than this general recognition 
in a few passages of his table-talk, copied 
for us by his friend and intimate, the 
late Col. D. J. M’Cord, who entered them 
at the time in his note-book. Though 
the date is not given, the period is that 
of Dr. Cooper’s last years at Columbia. 


MEMORANDA OF TABLE TALK OF JUDGE 
COOPER. 
* * * * * * * 


Dr. C. speaking of the time he lived at 
Sunbury, Northumberland, Pa., he said 
it was a complete blank in his life. P. 
observed that he was then in hot water. 
Yes, but I have forgotten nearly every- 
thing in connexion with those matters. 
It got me in jail, where I stayed six 
months (in Philadelphia.) But I there 
had good company every day and night. 
At night I had the best company in Phil- 
adelphia. They all called on me. Eve- 
rything that was good was sent to me— 
wine—claret, Madeira, port, cider—eve- 
rything came, God knows how or from 
where, and cost me nothing. However, 
I had to pay $400. Crafts the other day 
published my speech on that occasion. I 
had no counsel. I advocated my own 
eause. He was asked if the Constitu- 
tionality of the Alien and Sedition Law 
was questioned in the case? No, Chase 
would not allow it. He then gave us 
some curious anecdotes concerning Chase. 

Sunday, 16. Speaking of Dr. John- 
son. P. called him a bigot in politics and 
religion. Dr. C. No! No! Ina polit- 
ical conversation which I had with Dr. 
Johnson, he said: “I believe in no such 
thing as the jure divino of kings. I 
have no such belief; but I believe that 
monarchy is the most conducive to the 
happiness and safety of the people of 
every nation, and therefore [am a mo- 
narchist, but as to its divine right, that 
is all stuff. I think every people have 
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the right to establish such government as 
they may think most conducive to their 
interest and happiness.” 

Boswell, continued Dr. C., was the 
greatest fool I ever knew. He was a real 
idiot. Iam sure I have a right to say 
so. He came to Lancaster assizes once 
when I was there. He took his seat at 
the bar, and Park (on insurance,) Sir 
Samuel Romily, myself, and perhaps 
some others, subscribed three guineas 
upon a brief, and docketed a feigned is- 
sue, and sent a fellow to employ him. 
He received the brief and the three 
guineas, and when the case was called, 
he rose at the bar, to the great amuse- 
ment of the whole court, yet he proceed- 
ed to open the case, which the court soon 
understood, and on some pretence post- 
poned the affair. He stayed in the same 
house with us, and I think he said he 
drank two or three bottles of port and 
got drunk. 

Burke, he said, he knew very well. He 
was the most excesssive talker he ever 
knew, at times, very tiresome. Speaking 
of the republican clubs in England du- 
ring the French revolution, he said his 
party at Manchester made much more 
noise than any other in England. Burke 
denounced Dr. Priestley and himself (Dr. 
C.) one day in the House of Commons. 
Cooper replied to it in a pamphlet, which 
he had, and I have read. A young man,, 
he said, must lay in a large stock of de- 
mocracy, if he expects it to hold out to 
my age. We laughed, and told him that 
he had given up his democracy as to 
England, but not as to America. But 
he replied, that he was now a constitu- 
tional democrat. He was opposed to the 
many steps taken by the United States 
government, as well as the United States 
courts, towards a consolidated govern- 
ment. He thought none but freeholders 
were of right entitled to vote and to be 
represented. It might be policy in a na- 
tion to permit others, but all others are 
mere sojourners, and have no such right. 
It would be better if a compromise could 
be made between freeholders and num- 
bers, but that could not be done. 
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suffering it, but it could not be claimed 
as aright. P. observed that Sir James 
Mackintosh had given up all his French 
politics. That he had heard him in a 
conversation of some hours, with his feet 
in the American fashion against the fire- 
place, give a character of Burke in the 
most elevated and eloquent strains. He 
said he had relinquished his notions on 
the French revolution, and that he had 
agreed perfectly with Mr. Burke, and 
that he had the most exalted ideas of his 
politics, literary taste. and eloquence. 

Dr. C. expressed surprise. 

In 1792 he came to America, and he 
said in February, 1793, he returned to 
attend his friend Walker’s trial for sedi- 
tion, at Lancaster. Erskine and himself 
took seats at the bar as counsel for Wal- 
ker. The case was tried, and they pro- 
duced a witness who proved the perjury 
of a witness (Dunn,) and subornation by 
by the agents of the ministry. Walker 
was acquitted, and on motion of Erskine, 
Dunn was immediately committed. He, 
C., drew up a bill of indictment against 
him, and at the next assizes he was con- 
victed and imprisoned. He returned to 
America in September. 


* * * * * * * 


The Rev. Robert Henry, LL.D., the 
successor of Dr. Cooper in the College 
Presidency, was born in Charleston, S. C., 
on the 6th of December, 1792, and re- 
ceived the first rudiments of education 
in that city. He commenced the study 
of the Latin language at the early age of 
six, and in 1803 was sent by his mother, 
then a widow, to the neighborhood of 
London, where for some time he remain- 
ed under the private tuition of a highly 
respectable clergyman. In 1811 he en- 
tered the Edinburgh University, and was 
graduated there in 1814, and after a visit 
and short residence on the continent, re- 
turned to South Carolina in 1815. For 
two years he was minister to the French 
Huguenot Church of Charleston, where 
once a month he preached in French, In 
November, 1818, at the suggestion of 
Judge King of Charleston, a highly com- 
petent judge of his merits, Mr. Henry 
was elected Professor of Logic and Mo- 
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ral Philosophy in the South Carolina Col- 
lege, and was afterwards made Professor 
of Metaphysics, Moral and Political Phi- 
losophy, and, perhaps, was the first per- 
son who gave lectures in the United 
States on Free Trade and Political Econ- 
omy generally. In 1834 he was made 
president of the College, which he re- 
signed in 1835. Atasubsequent period, 
in 1836, he was induced to accept the ap- 
pointment of Professor of Metaphysics 
and Belles Lettres in the South Carolina 
College. In 1840 he was again appoint- 
ed President, but in 1843, upon being 
relieved from certain duties in the gov- 
ernment of the college, and allowed to 
reside without the precincts, accepted the 
Professorship of Greek, newly establish- 
ed, and expressly at his suggestion. He 
still continues to perform these learned 
duties. 

Mr. Henry, to an intimate acquain- 
tance with the ancient languages, unites 
familiar knowledge of the modern. He 
speaks French, German, and Dutch fiu- 
ently. His reading is encyclopsedian, and 
his memory equal to his reading. His 
social qualities are eminent, and his con- 
versation delightful and _ instructive. 
While Dr. Cooper was at his best, it was 
rare to meet such charming conversation 
as was exhibited at that time at the din- 
ner tables, and other society at Columbia, 
in which Cooper, Preston, Henry, Legaré, 
Nott, Petigru, Harper, and others were 
conspicuous, and would not have appear- 
ed to disadvantage in the best London 
society, not even alongside of Rogers, or 
of Conversation Sharp, with both of 
whom Cooper had been specially intimate 
in his early European days. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Henry’s 
health has been very feeble for some 
years past. This may have rendered his 
works few in number, in proportion to 
his learning and abilities. He has pub- 
lished, in 1829, Eulogy on Dr. E. D. 
Smith, late Professor of Chemistry in the 
South Carolina College. In 1830, Eulo- 
gy on Jonathan Maxcy, late President. A 
Sermon on duelling, before the legisla 
ture of South Carolina. In 1847, two 
Sermons at the Pinckney Lecture in 
Charleston. In 1850, A Eulogy on John 
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C. Calhoun. For the Southern Review 
he wrote articles on Niebuhr’s Roman 
History, La Motte Fouqué, Goethe's Wil- 
helm Meister, and Waterhouse’s Junius. 
Dr. Henry has always been a friend of 
free trade, and the constitutional rights 
of the States as opposed to a great cen- 
tral power. 

The next President of the college, the 
Hon. William C. Preston, was the distin- 
guished statesman, lawyer, and orator, of 
South Carolina. He was born December 
27, 1794, at Philadelphia, while his fath- 
er was at the National Congress at that 
place, as a member from Virginia, His 
maternal grandmother was the sister of 
Patrick Henry. He was educated at the 
University of North Carolina, and studied 
law in the office of William Wirt, at 
Richmond. . From 1816 to 1819 he tray- 
elled in Europe, visiting England, France, 
and Switzerland, and residing for a while 
at Edinburgh, where he attended with 
Legaré the philosophical lectures at the 
university. In 1821 he was admitted to 
the practice of the law in Virginia. He 
removed the next year to Columbia, in 
South Carolina, and soon became engag- 
ed in political life. In 1824 he was elect- 
ed to the House of Representatives, and 
in 1832 to the Senate of the United States. 
After ten years’ service in the last posi- 
tion, where he maintained an eminent 
rank as an orator, he returned to the 
practice of the law in South Carolina. 
He held the Presidency of the College 
for six years, imparting to the institution 
the influence of his refined scholarship, 
elegant tastes, and winning manners. 
He retired in consequence of ill health, 
and has since resided at Columbia. 

The Rev, Dr. James H. Thornwell, the 
successor to Mr. Preston, was born in 
Marlborough District, South Carolina, in 
1811. He was educated at the South 
Carolina College, and was graduated, 
with the highest distinction in his class, 
in December, 1819. He afterwards com- 
menced the study of the law, but soon 
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abandoned it for the church. As a 
Presbyterian clergyman, he commenced 
preaching as minister of Waxsaw church. 
At the age of twenty-five he was elected 
Professor of Logic and Belles Lettres in 
the South Carolina College, the duties of 
which he performed with distinction for 
two years, but resigned, on being elected 
pastor of the Presbyterian church, at Co- 
lumbia, 8.C. After two years’ service 
there, where his reputation daily grew, 
he was induced to accept the Professor- 
ship of the Evidences of Christianity, 
and the position of chaplain, upon the 
resignation of those places by Mr. now 
Bishop Elliott. Here he remained until 
May, 1852, when he took charge of Glebe 
Street Church, Charleston. Previous to 
this removal, Mr. Thornwell had receiv- 
ed very flattering invitations from various 
Northern cities, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and St. Louis, but declined 
them all. 

Upon the resignation of the Presiden- 
ey by Mr. Preston, in December, 1852,* 
Dr. Thornwell was elected to succeed 
him. He returned to Columbia, and has 
continued to fill the office with deserved 
distinction and popularity. The number 
of students is now about two hundred, 
and the college was never in a better 
condition either as to education, morals, 
or manners. To the great regret of the 
state generally, the Presbyterian synod 
have thought it advisable to demand the 
services of Dr, Thornwell for their theo- 
logical seminary in Columbia, a call 
which he has felt it his duty, under his 
clerical obligations, to obey. 

Dr. Thornwell is familiar with Greek, 
Roman, French, German, and other lan- 
guages and literature, and is as vigorous 
and unrelenting in the pursuit of new 
studies now, as when he left college. 
His popularity with the students, and his 
tact in the management of youth, con- 
nected with the high respect generally 
entertained for him in the state, must 
cause his withdrawal to be deeply felt. 





* There appears a slight conflict between this date and that before given as the commencement 
of Dr. Thornwell’s Presidency. We mention it that the proper correction may be made in the 
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In commencing a new series, and thus 
attempting to renew the youth, of the 
Southern Literary Messenger, a few words 
to our readers concerning the prospects 
and condition of the magazine may not 
be deemed inappropriate. In the conclu- 
ding number of the last volume, we took 
occasion to express our grateful acknow- 
ledgments to the kind friends who, com- 
ing forward at a time of extreme necessi- 
ty, saved the work from absolute extinc- 
tion, and it is with a pleasure that is 
heightened by its being unexpected, that 
we are able to address the Southern pub- 
lic once more in behalf of their literature 
from the chair editorial. When our eye 
fell upon the title-page designed for Vol- 
ume Twenty-One, we thought we could 
detect a quiet satire in the motto from 
CrEBILLON, (selected, we believe, by. the 
late Edgar A. Poe, and always displayed 
with a kind of modest assurance every 
year since the Messenger was commenced) 
Au gré de nos desirs bien plus qu’au gré des 
vents—inasmuch as these fickle winds for 
which we had vainly pretended an easy 
unconcern, seemed about to sweep us off 
into the limbo of nonentity. But thanks 
to the efforts of some generous votaries of 
letters, the Messenger is secured for a 
probationary existence of twelve months 
more, and may we not trust that ere 1856 
has run its course, the work will be placed 
beyond the chance of future failure? In 
a spirit of perfect frankness, while ex- 
pressing the obligations we feel to those 
who have rendered us such prompt as- 
sistance, we wish it to be understood that 
though our subscription list has been 
steadily increasing during the last six 
weeks, it is not by any means so augmen- 
ted as to render us indifferent to the con- 
tinued exertions of our friends in pro- 
moting the Messenger’s circulation. To 
them we renew our appeal, and commend 
the example of an old contributor who 
sends us twelve new names “with the 
compliments of the season,” and the wish 


that every former patron would add his 
dozen to our body of paying subscribers. 

The editor is induced to hope that the 
change in the form of the magazine which 
has been carried out in the present num- 
ber will be approved by the public. The 
former size of the Messenger was always 
inconvenient, and has been maintained 
up to the present time only from an in- 
disposition on his part to give a new air 
to what was a most respectable-looking 
monthly visitor, and had begun to be 
valued, in some quarters at least, as an 
old acquaintance. In reducing the size, 
the quantity of material on each page is 
but little diminished, while the addition 
of sixteen pages to each number will ma- 
terially increase the aggregate of text. 
The division of the work into semi-annu- 
al volumes will also, it is hoped, prove 
acceptable to all who bind up the num- 
bers for the shelves of the library. 

It only remains for the editor to say 
that in the literary conduct of the Mes- 
senger, he shall constantly strive to ren- 
der it a worthy intellectual exponent of 
the section of the Union which it repre- 
sents in the World of Letters. And he 
invokes the aid of all who seek to give 
expression to thought or feel the inspira- 
tions of the muse in our sunny Southern 
Land, to invest the magazine with the 
freshness and attraction that belonged to 
it in days gone by. The Messenger may 
with truth be said to have been the pio- 
neer in Southern literature, and though, 
like all other pioneers, it has failed to 
reap any substantial rewards, the editor 
can not but regard with satisfaction what 
it has accomplished in giving a healthful 
stimulus to mental effort within the 
immediate sphere of its influence. That 
this influence may be diminished in no 
degree, and that its sphere may be widen- 
ed to the farthest limits of our civiliza- 
tion, a proper sectional pride ought to 
induce every one of its Southern readers 
to hope. And now En Avant! 
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Cyciopepia OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By 
Evert A. and George L. Duyckinck. New 
York : Charles Scribner. 


By far the most important work of American 
origin and interest, that has appeared for a long 
time, is the Cyclopedia of the Messrs. Duy- 
ckinck. This title scarcely covers the design or 
represents the scope of the enterprisé. It might 
be appropriately called an Intelleetual His- 
tory of the country, for the doings of the schol- 
ars, the men and women of genius and the edu- 
cational institutions of the land, from the days 
of the first European emigration to the present 
year, are recorded with a fidelity, skill and good 
taste which does infinite credit to the authors, 
and cannot but prove of great advantage to the 
country. The work consists of two elegant 
octavo volumes of more than six hundred pages 
each, similar in their general aspect to Cham- 
bers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature, but 
superior to that popular work in typographical 
execution. The ample pages are richly illus- 
trated with portraits, autographs and views of 
birth-places, homes and institutions; copious 
references give authority for the most important 
statements and point out the sources of addi- 
tional information. There is no attempt to fore- 
stal the critical judgment of the reader by litera- 
ry discussion, but the aim, the works and the 
personal history of each writer are frankly sta- 
ted. Comparisons are sedulously avoided, 
There is an evident national feeling throughout, 
and an admirable impartiality. The research 
needed to gather such copious materials and 
the patient care requisite to collate them, must 
have been very great. No American writers 
could have been selected for the task so well 
fitted to accomplish it to the general satisfac- 
tion. From their intimate relations with Ame- 
rican authors as editors of the Literary World, 
their scholarship and patriotic interest in native 
literature, their independent position, habits of 
study and amiable character, the brothers Duy- 
ckinck commanded resources for such a labor 
as this which few could equal. They had at- 
tached literary friends at the North and the 
South, the East and the West, who were glad 
of an opportunity to make local researches and 
furnish personal reminiscences for their benefit; 
they possess one of the best libraries in New York 
and access to several choice private collections ; 
in the course of their editorial career, they had 
gathered numerous anecdotes and curious data, 
and from long association with authors and 
publishers, were able to form a just opinion of 
the wants of the public and the most desirable 
treatment of their subject. With these signal 
advantages, they went to work con amore, and 





have produced a work of solid historical value, 
of singular interest, and one which will undoubt- 
edly become a standard reference at home and 
abroad and ere many months be found in every 
library, college, district school, and on the 
tables of the clergy, who will find their litera- 
ry claims admirably recognised in its pages; in 
the boudoir—for our female authors show to 
great advantage both in print and picture ;—on 
lawyers’ desks, for the literature of our na- 
tive jurisprudence is most agreeably chroni- 
cled—in short everywhere, where good taste, 
love of knowledge and pride of country obtain. 
It is difficult, in the brief space at present re- 
maining to us, to point out all the sources of in- 
terest discoverable in the work. We cannot, 
however, forbear to record our sense of the per- 
manent value of the first volume as the best 
account ever given and, in many respects, the 
only one of the early means, appliances and 
men whereby the education of the people on 
this continent, was initiated. Herein will the 
philosopher of the older nations discern the 
germs of our liberty and civic growth. Schol- 
ars and wise men, christian thinkers and educa- 
ted patriots laid the foundation of our national 
prosperity by seminaries of learning, schools, 
enlightened preaching, political discussion, bold 
speculation, habits of reading, and honor to su- 
perior intelligence. Quaint and erudite beyond 
the modern standard are many of the worthies 
exhibited in the first volume; but even there 
the flowers of literature spring up in profusion. 
Edwards and Franklin stand like colossal 
figures at the porch of our mental history ; Jef- 
ferson, Hamilton, Adams, Morris, Marshall and 
a host of wise and true men, who led the coun- 
cils of the dawning republic, are there display- 
ed in their intellectual aspect—their educa- 
tion traced, their modes of thought and expres- 
sion defined. 

It is quite a treat for the philosophical lover 
of letters to trace the gradual developement of 
the American intellect in this suggestive chroni- 
cle—from the severe theology of the Puritans, 
the strict classicism of the southern scholars, 
and the political discipline of the fathers of the 
republic, to the lighter graces of song, fiction, 
essay and criticism which mark the last half 
century. The stars thicken in the literary fir- 
mament as the years accumulate and we close 
the volumes, at last, with quite a new impres- 
sion of the fecundity of the native mind. There 
are all kinds of entertainment in the work, food 
for antiquarian and anecdote monger, histo- 
rian and novelist, the lover of romance and 
the stickler for facts. The gems of prose and 
verse, which the copious extracts include, will 
gratify every taste; and the catholic spirit of 
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the narrative will delight liberal readers. The 
biographies of Freneau and the Brackenridges 
of Allston and Brockden Brown. of Buckmin- 
ster and Irving we among the earlier pages 
over which we have lingered with peculiar in- 
terest. 

To Southein readers the Cyclopedia offers 
special attractions. They will find many of 
our literary representatives here, for the first 
time, justly portrayed. We have had frequent 
occasion tu complain of the partiality of north- 
ern writers and their apparent ignorance of what 
has been accomplished with the pen, south of 
Mason and Dixon’s; and it gives us much sat- 
isfaction to exempt the authors of this truly na- 
tional work from the charge. Their Cyclope- 
dia opens with an account of George Sandys, 
who translated Ovid, on the banks of the 
James river in 1620. Soon after comes Cap- 
tain John Smith’s narrative and that of Le- 
derer’s “Three Marches from Virginia to the 
west of Carolina,’ in 1672. The Westover 
manuscripts which signalize William Byrd of 
the good old times of Virginia, follows; and 
Weems, the gossipping rector of Mt. Vernon, 
finds, at last, a biographer; Richard Bland, the 
Virginia antiquary, is not forgotten and Bever- 
ley Tucker is well delineated. The statesmen 
of the South ferm the subject of some of the 
most important chapters. Jefferson, Marshall, 
Madison, Patrick Henry, Randolph, Calhoun, 
and other illustrious men of historical fame, are 
memorialized, with a fullness, tact and perspi- 
cuity, which brings their mental history and en- 
dowwents vividly before the reader. Our more re- 
cent authors such as Grimkeand Legare, Maury 
and Dr. Hawks, the Cookes and Father Rou- 
quette, Gayarré and Calvert, Wilde and Pink- 
ney, Key and Poe find, in these pages, appre- 
ciative mention, The life and writings of our 
friend Gilmore Simms also receive cordial re- 
cognition. The sketch of him is written lov- 
ingly, and the portrait of the Southern novelist 
is one of the most spirited and truthful of 
the collection. The annals of our seminaries 
of learning are also ably recorded ; the Univer- 
sities of Virginia, Maryland and North Carolina, 
William and Mary, St. John’s, Columbia, &c., 
are duly honoured. Doubtless there are incor- 
rect dates, omissions and mistakes in so volu- 
minous a work; they are inevitable; but the 
candid request of the editors to be set right 
when in error is a guarantee that such flaws 
will be soon remedied. Meantime let the ex- 
pensive and laborious enterprise be rewarded 
by the public. We propose to examine the 
Cyclopedia of American Literature more care- 
fully hereafter; and must now be content to 
give this general idea of its purpose and the 
manner of its execution. A few extracts indi- 
cating how Southern subjects have been han- 
dled we have given in foregoing pages of the 
present number, and with these we must at 
this time be content. 


Mimic Lire; or Before and Behind the Cur- 
tain. A Series of Narratives. By Anwa 
Cora Ritrcuiz. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 
1856. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Mrs. Ritchie has added largely to an already 
enviable literary 1eputation by this delightful 
collection of “Narratives,’”’ in which the graceful 
and the tender meet and mingle in the most 
charming and touching manner. Having her- 
self won on the stage a renown scarcely below 
that of the highest names in histrionic annals, 
she manifests a pardonable esprit-de-corps, in 
her retirement, by seeking to dignify the actor’s 
profession and toenlist public sympathy for the 
trials that wait upon dramatic life. Whatever 
may be thought of the design, and there is little 
charity, we fear, in this censorious world for 
the followers of the theatrical calling, there can 
be but one opinion as to its execution, and the 
sweet creations of the gifted writer cannot fail of 
endearing themselves to all who read of their 
ambitions and triumphs and sorrows. We do 
not recal a brigher picture in the range of 
moderr literature than Tina Truehart, and if 
it be not drawn from the life, it shows with what 
pure and lovely images the limner’s imagination 
is stored. The style of “ Mimic Life” is almost 
faultless, indicating far greater care than any of 
Mrs. Ritchie’s previous compositions, and giving 
promise of a fame as high in the walks of 
Belles Lettres as Mrs. Mowatt achieved in her 
interpretations of Shakspeare. 





Evita Atien; or Sketches of Life in Vir- 
ginia. By Laurence Nevitre. Rich- 
mond, J. W. Randolph, Publisher. 1855. 


The authorship of this entertaining novel is 
wholly unknown to us, but we cannot go far 
wrong in attributing it to a practised writer, and 
a mind of great originality. Mr. Laurence Ne- 
ville or the gentleman, or lady, who adopts that 
nom de plume, has a keen eye for the course of 
human things, and there is a terse and vigorous 
dash of the pencil about many of the scenes in 
this work, which we scarcely remember meeting 
with elsewhere. The deficiency of the book 
lies, we think, in its literal reality of handling. 
Neither poesy, nor humanitarianism appear 
anywhere in its pages. It is a trenchant and 
clearly cut picture of life as it is. The merits 
of the volume on the other hand are equally un- 
mistakeable, and as easily perceived. The 
leading characters are drawn, briefly but strong- 
ly, and the miser-prodigal Letaré is powerfully 
delineated. The coloring of the book is in 
many places wonderfully true to Virginia life, 
and we feel a conviction that the author posses- 
ses powers which will enable him to accom- 
plish something far better than even this stri- 
king production. The volume is published 
with great good taste, and reflects much credit 
upoh Mr. Randolph, from whose house it is 
issued. 
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Tue Vircinia Convention oF 1776. A Dis- 
course delivered before the Virginia Alpha of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society, in @e Chapel 
of William and Mary College, etc., ete. By 
Hueu Brair Gricssy. J. W. Randolph, 
121 Main Street, Richmond, Va., 1855. 


In the modest form of a discourse before a 
College Soviety, Mr. Grigsby has given to the 
world an historical treatise whose interest and 
value can hardly be too highly estimated. A 
more remarkable body of men than the Virginia 
Convention of 1776 was never assembled in this 
country, and many of the portraitures that Mr. 
Grigsby has drawn with such vividness and ve- 
risimilitude, are now for the first time added in 
a form for preservation to the gallery of revolu- 
tionary worthies. It is matter of congratula- 
tion that in mature manhood, Mr. Grigsby is de- 
voting the r‘peness of scholarship and nice dis- 
crimination resulting from a studious early life, 
to pursuits of this nature, and we trust that the 
discourse now before us, which rises to the dig- 
nity of philosophical history, is not the last con- 
tribution that he will make to the literary an- 
nals of the state and the country. At another 
time, we hope to render fuller justice to this 
thoughtful and delightful narrative. It only re- 
mains for us to say that Mr. Randolph has put 
it forth in a well printed and handsome volume. 


Witty Rey and his dear Coleen Bawn: A 
Tale, Founded on fact. By W1Lt1aM CaRLE- 
ron. Boston: Patrick Donahoe, 23 Frank- 
lin Street, 1856. [From John O'Neill, Broad 


Street. 


Tue Irish ABRoaD aNnD aT Home; At the 
Court and in the Camp. With Souvenirs of 
the “ Brigade.” Reminiscences of an Emi- 
grant Milesian. New York : D. Appleton & 
Company. [From James Woodhouse, 137 
Main Street. 


We have had recently a great rush of Irish 
books and these are of the latest issued from the 
press. The blended humor and pathos of 
Carleton, the delineator of the character of the 
Peasantry of Ireland, are well known, and in the 
present volume from his pen, these traits are 
conspicuous. 

The “Emigrant Milesian” gives us a really 
delightful volume in which the Irish nature is 
exhibited in every phase of social life, and as 
connected with some of the most memorable 
men and incidents of modern times. Abundant 
illustrations from books and authors impart a 
rare literary grace to his narratives which 
never fail of their point or weary by their pro- 
lixity. 


We are indebted to W. Gilmore Simms, Esq., _ 


for a copy of a1 Address recenlly delivered at 
the Inauguration of the ~partanburg Female 


[January 1856. 


College, South Carolina. Like all the produe- 
tions of this gifted writer, it bears en every page 
the impress of vigorous intellect, and the truths 
it embodies make it worthy of a more enduring 
form of publication than the neat brochure in 
which it comes to us. Mr. Simms owes it to 
the country to gather up his addresses and 
lectures into a volume, and when he performs 
this acceptable service, if he ever shall, the pre- 
sent thoughtful and philosophical essay will 
not fail of its good effect in stimulating the 
youthful mind of America. 


PuHenixiana ; or, Sketches and Burlesques. By 
Joun Pua@nix. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company, 1856. [From James Woodbouse, 
137 Main Street. 


A very dangerous volume to be generally cir- 
culated, inasmuch as immoderate laughter 
sometimes ends in convulsions, and we have 
Seen no such provocative of explosive mirth in 
this our day and generation. John Phenix is 
the very genius of fun and elicits merriment 
from the driest subjects. We can commend his 
“Sketches and Burlesques” to all persons of 
strong mind and vigorous constitution, who de- 
sire to be amused, but weak natures should be 
careful how they venture upon them. 


From Mr. A. Morris we have received a vol- 
ume of T'hackeray’s Ballads from the press of 
Ticknor & Fields of Boston. Many of these 
agreeable bits of humorous and pathetic versifi- 
cation are familiar to our readers from having 
been copied extensively into the newspaper 
press, and in the collection the author has made 
of his rhymings there are some which sufficient- 
ly establish that he might have achieved, had he 
chosen to do so, a high rank among the Poets of 
the age. 


We were pleasantly reminded, a short time 
since, of our old friend and contributor “ AL- 
TON,” by the receipt of a neatly printed volume 
of poems, bearing his name as their author, 
from a Boston publishing house. ‘‘ ALToNn” is 
a South Carolina gentleman of liberal educa- 
tion and great taste in polite literature, to which 
his graceful poetical writings, betraying rare 
delicacy of sentiment and no ordinary skill in 
construction, make an acceptable contribution. 
That he writes under an incognito is due to a 
modesty which has alone prevented his name 
from being well known to the reading public. 


Our thanks are due to Mr. James Woodhouse 
for the Foreign Reviews and Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine, which he sends us punctually upon their 
appearance. 





